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The  strong  arm  of  the  law 

Steroid-using  cops  — a problem  for  policing? 


Little  if  any  formal  research  exists  on  the 
abuse  of  illegal  anabolic  steroids  by  police,  but  in 
light  of  the  dangerous  side  effects  of  such  drugs 
and  the  recent  recurrence  of  cases  involving 
officers  allegedly  selling  and  using  the  sub- 
stances, some  observers  suggest  that  the  issue 
may  be  npe  for  examination  by  the  law  enforce- 
ment community. 

The  most  recent  incident  took  place  in 
January,  when  the  mayor  of  Naugatuck,  Conn., 
ordered  the  city's  entire  50-member  police 
department  — including  the  chief  — to  undergo 
steroid  testing  after  one  officer  allegedly  sold  the 
muscle-building  substance  to  another  officer. 

Other  cases  have  cropped  up  intermittently 
throughout  the  country: 

H One  former  and  two  current  police  officers 
from  departments  in  Lackawanna  County,  Pa., 
were  charged  in  December  in  an  ongoing  state 
investigation  into  the  supplying  of  Scranton 
police  officers  with  anabolic  steroids. 

U A candidate  who  was  once  rejected  by  the 
Miami  Police  Department  for  admittedly  using 
illegal  steroids  within  five  years  of  his  application 
to  the  force,  and  then  was  subsequently  hired  by 
the  Hialeah,  Fla.,  Police  Department,  faces  trial  in 
February  on  brutality  charges. 


H In  Alvin,  Texas,  an  officer  was  arrested  in 
February  for  possession  of  steroids  and  suspended 
pending  an  investigation. 

H A former  Santa  Fe  police  cadet  was 
sentenced  in  November  to  supervised  probation 
for  selling  steroids  to  another  cadet  at  the  New 
Mexico  Law  Enforcement  Academy. 

HCity  officials  in  St.  Martinsville,  La- 
demanded  that  a test  for  steroids  be  done  on  a 
police  officer  after  he  drew  his  weapon  during  the 
arrest  of  a city  councilman  The  test,  performed  in 
December,  turned  out  negative. 

Abusers  of  anabolic  steroids,  which  are 
synthetic  derivatives  of  the  hormone  testosterone 


Just  what  law  enforcement 
needs:  hyper-muscular  cops 
with  a potential  for  wild  mood 
swings,  paranoia,  irritability 
and  impaired  judgment. 


and  are  used  to  promote  musculature  and  increase 
lean  body  mass,  typically  take  the  drugs  orally  or 
injected  over  a cycle  of  weeks  or  months.  This 
“cycling,"  according  to  the  National  Institute  on 
Drug  Abuse  (NIDA),  involves  taking  multiple 
doses  over  a specific  period  of  time,  then 
stopping  and  starting  aguin.  Abusers  also 
frequently  combine  several  different  types  of 
steroids  to  maximize  effectiveness  and  minimize 
negative  effects  — a process  called  "stacking." 

The  major  side  effects  of  steroid  abuse, 
according  to  the  NIDA.  include  liver  tumors, 
jaundice,  fluid  retention,  increased  cholesterol 
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ATF  tightens  screws  on  illicit  gun  sales 
with  gun-  & bullet-tracing  databases 


Technology  that  affords  instant  ac- 
cess to  a computer  database  holding 
records  on  millions  of  guns  used  in 
crimes  will  provide  local  police  and 
federal  investigators  with  a crucial 
shortcut  for  tracing  the  origin  of  a par- 
ticular firearm,  according  to  the  Bureau 
of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Firearms, 
which  developed  the  system  as  part  of 
its  widening  role  in  the  crackdown  on 
illicit  gun  sales. 

The  White  House  and  the  Treasury 


Department  last  month  announced  that 
the  ATF  would  begin  its  most  aggres- 
sive campaign  in  decades  to  keep  fire- 
arms out  of  the  hands  of  criminals.  In 
addition  to  the  new  gun-tracing  system, 
called  Online  LEAD.  ATF's  Integrated 
Ballistics  Information  System  (IBIS) 
has  also  been  chosen  as  the  nation's 
dominant  bullet-tracing  system,  ending 
its  competition  with  the  FBI  which  has 
its  own  database  of  digital  cartridge 
images  called  Drugfire.  |See  LEN.  Oct, 


Delaware  SP  reveals  secrets  of 
its  success  in  minority  recruiting 


With  an  aggressive  marketing  cam- 
paign that  drew  in  enough  minorities 
to  make  up  roughly  one-quarter  of  all 
applicants  last  year,  the  Delaware  State 
Police  has  turned  around  the  image  held 
of  it  by  some  critics  as  an  agency  that 
did  not  try  hard  enough  to  recruit  Afri- 
can American  and  female  candidates. 

Of  the  27  rookies  who  graduated 
from  the  70th  academy  class  in  Decem- 
ber, six  were  women  and  five  were  mi- 
nority men.  It  was  the  second  class  to 
graduate  from  the  State  Police  academy 
that  was  less  than  60  percent  white 
males.  Of  the  total  of  365  applicants  for 
that  class,  93  were  members  of  a mi- 
nority group. 

"State  police  have  made  a specific 
effort  to  reach  out  to  the  minority  com- 
munity." said  Brian  J.  Bushweller,  the 
slate  Secretary  of  Public  Safety.  He  said 
Gov.  Tom  Carper  had  requested  that  the 


composition  of  the  State  Police  reflect 
Delaware's  racial  makeup,  which  is  20 
percent  minority 

The  newest  academy  class  includes 
four  black  men,  one  Hispanic  man  and 
six  white  women  Half  of  the  agency's 
spring  graduates  were  minorities  or 
women. 

The  agency's  overhaul  of  its  recruit- 
ment methods  began  in  1998  when  it 
launched  an  all-out  effort  to  attract  a 
more  diverse  pool  of  applicants.  Of  550 
troopers,  just  10  percent  to  13  percent 
have  been  minorities.  During  1997  and 
early  1998.  the  DSP  graduated  classes 
composed  solely  of  white  males. 

Capt.  Mark  Seifert,  the  DSP's  chief 
spokesman,  said  in  an  earlier  Law  En- 
forcement News  interview  that  the 
agency's  policies  have  not  been  dis- 
criminatory, as  some  critics  charged 
"The  Delaware  State  Police  docs  not 


tolerate  any  form  of  discrimination.”  he 
said.  "The  organization  prides  itself  on 
being  an  open.  fair,  caring  and  commu- 
nity-oriented department." 

But  a booming  economy  and  the 
lowest  state  unemployment  rate  in  1 1 
years  — 2.8  percent  — has  made  it  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  recruit  applicants 
in  general,  not  just  minorities.  Said  Col. 
Gerald  Pepper,  the  State  Police  Super- 
intendent. "We  feel  we're  being  effec- 
tive despite  the  fact  it's  an  extremely 
competitive  arena  we're  operating  in. 
We  want  to  hire  the  best  people  we 
can." 

The  agency  look  a number  of  mea- 
sures to  retool  and  refine  its  campaign. 
With  a SI 75.000  injection  of  funds,  it 
bought  time  on  popular  cable  TV  chan- 
nels to  run  national  advertising  spots 
that  feature  its  two  recruiters,  a white 
Continued  on  Page  10 


15.  I999.| 

ATF  apparently  won  the  coin  toss 
in  December  when  it  forged  an  agree- 
ment with  the  FBI  that  makes  the  fire- 
arms agency  responsible  for  all  future 
system  sites  while  giving  the  bureau 
responsibility  for  maintaining  a secure 
communications  network. 

Since  the  mid-1990s,  the  two  agen- 
cies had  been  in  competition  over  which 
system  would  become  the  standard  for 
ammunition  tracing.  Created  in  1993, 
the  databases  combined  hold  more  than 
800.000  images  of  bullets  and  shell 
casings  in  225  sites.  More  than  8,000 
matches  have  been  made  in  over  16,000 
cases.  But  IBIS  and  Drugfire  use  fun- 
damentally different  lighting  systems  to 
create  their  digital  images,  which  makes 
them  mutually  exclusive. 

In  1996.  lawmakers  brought  the 
National  Institute  of  Standards  and 
Technology  (NIST)  in  as  a neutral  third 
party  to  work  on  establishing 
interoperability.  By  last  September, 
however,  technologists  had  still  not 
found  a way  to  reconcile  the  two. 

"It  is  my  understanding  that  they 
(the  ATF  and  the  FBI)  came  at  if  from 
different  viewpoints."  said  Bruce  Field, 
the  NIST's  acting  associate  director 
"The  FBI  was  interested  in  cartridge 
cases  and  the  ATF  was  interested  in 
bullets  — they  sort  of  grew  together  1 
don't  think  it  started  out  as  a head-butt- 
ing contest." 

The  Memorandum  of  Understand- 
ing reached  by  the  two  agencies  serves 
as  a pledge  that  they  would  work  to- 
gether to  take  advantage  of  both  sys- 
tems' strengths  to  create  the  Nationwide 


Integrated  Ballistics  Information  Net- 
work. Said  ATF  Director  John  Mugaw: 
"Computer  ballistic  imuging  technol- 
ogy is  the  most  important  forensic  ad- 
vancement since  the  development  of  the 
comparison  microscope  over  70  years 
ago.  The  combining  of  these  two  tech- 
nologies will  help  ensure  (hat  when  a 
firearm  is  used  in  any  crime,  law  en- 
forcement will  have  the  best  informa- 
tion available  to  be  able  to  quickly  iden- 
tify it.  trace  it.  and  pursue  the  crirnmul 
who  used  it.” 

Another  ATF  project  that  is  prov- 
ing a success  is  Online  LEAD,  a com- 
puterized database  of  the  records  the 
agency  keeps  on  more  than  a million 
guns  seized  in  crimes.  Although  the 
agency  began  compiling  a database  five 
years  ago.  it  was  not  until  the  develop- 
ment of  the  new  system  that  agents  in 
the  field  and  local  police  officers  were 
able  to  access  that  informatibn  on  their 
own.  said  officials.  Previously,  they  had 
to  cither  contact  ATF's  “crime  gun" 
analysis  unit  in  Washington,  or  wait  for 
the  unit  to  send  them  computer  disks 
by  mail.  The  process  for  obtaining  a 
gun's  history  could  take  longer  than  a 
week,  in  some  cases. 

Furthermore,  critical  information 
was  not  even  in  the  database,  noted  Tom 
Stankiewicz.  an  ATF  group  supervisor 
in  Philadelphia  who  focuses  on  illegal 
weapons  traffickers  Records  of  mul- 
tiple sales  by  a gun  store  to  one  person, 
which  is  often  an  indicator  of  illegal 
trafficking,  were  kept  on  paper  until  just 
a year  ago. 

“You  would  have  to  go  through  a 
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Around  the  Nation 


CONNECTICUT  — North  Branford 
officer  Michael  Breen  has  been  cleared 
of  wrongdoing  in  Ihc  fatal  shooting  of 
Victoria  Cooper,  41,  last  July.  A state 
prosecutor  found  on  Feb.  9 that  Breen 
was  justified  in  using  deadly  force  when 
he  fired  his  weapon  after  Cooper  drove 
a Camaro  toward  him.  Breen  had 
stopped  Cooper  and  her  boyfriend 
Steven  Guerettc'.  42,  and  found  bags 
containing  crack  cocaine  residue  in 
Guerettc’s  pants  pockets.  When 
Guerettc  fled  into  nearby  woods  and 
Breen  went  to  radio  for  help,  Cooper 
attempted  to  run  the  officer  down. 

Somers  will  form  a citizens  committee 
to  study  changes  in  police  service,  af- 
ter a spate  of  burglaries  and  vehicle 
thefts  ravaged  the  town  last  winter.  Four 
resident  state  troopers,  two  full-time 
local  constables  and  two  part-time  con- 
stables currently  manage  the  town’s 
police  service,  but  selectmen  said  the 
town's  growing  population  requires  in- 
creased patrols. 

Middletown  police  Sgt.  George 
Dingwall  was  killed  in  January  in  a car 
crash  while  pursuing  burglary  suspects. 

A joint  committee  of  Madison  select- 
men and  members  of  the  town  Police 
Commission  will  address  the  lagging 
implementation  of  a 1 997  report  issued 
by  Municipal  Police  Management  Con- 
sultants of  Virginia.  The  committee  has 
met  three  times  so  far  to  review  the  re- 
port and  its  recommendations  on  po- 
lice performance  and  staffing. 

The  stale’s  eight  top  sheriffs  have  hired 
a lobbyist  and  a public  relations  firm  to 
fight  the  elimination  of  their  jobs.  The 
sheriff  system  has  been  under  fire  fol- 
lowing the  filing  of  larceny  and  em- 
bezzlement charges  against  Windham 
County  Sheriff  Thomas  White,  and  af- 
ter New  London  Sheriff  Gerard  Egan 
was  accused  of  illegally  possessing  an 
assault  rifle  in  the  courthouse.  Legisla- 


tors were  expected  to  vote  on  whether 
to  hold  a statewide  referendum  to  elimi- 
nate the  positions. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  — De- 
spite $106  million  in  appropriations  for 
improved  security  at  the  U.S.  Capitol, 
major  lapses  persist,  according  to  Min- 
nesota Senator  Paul  Wcllstone.  The 
Senator  said  a single  officer  cannot 
properly  guard  an  entrance  used  by  as 
many  as  700  people  in  a single  shift. 
The  U.S.  Capitol  Police  has  to  date 
spent  over  $20  million  of  the  appropri- 
ated funds,  but  needs  to  take  further 
action,  Wellstonc  said. 

MAINE  — A House  Criminal  Justice 
Committee  heard  testimony  Feb.  7 on 
a bill  that  would  deny  a concealed  fire- 
arms permit  to  anyone  who  has  been 
the  subject  of  a permanent  protection 
order  within  the  previous  two  years. 

Somerset  County  Sheriff’s  Deputy 
Charles  S.  Baker  Sr.  was  laid  to  rest  Jan. 
4,  one  week  after  he  died  in  an  acci- 
dent while  responding  to  a call.  Baker, 
who  was  53,  was  killed  when  his  cruiser 
veered  off  the  road  in  Palmyra. 

MARYLAND  — The  Baltimore 
County  Police  Department  crime  lab 
was  accredited  Feb.  2 by  the  American 
Society  of  Crime  Laboratory  Directors. 
It  was  the  first  department  in  the  state 
to  cam  the  distinction. 

The  number  of  cases  postponed  in 
Baltimore's  troubled  criminal  justice 
system  was  reduced  32  percent  between 
1998  and  1999,  according  to  Chief 
Judge  Robert  Bell  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. The  number  of  defendants  await- 
ing trial  was  down  58  percent. 

Troy  White,  23,  has  been  charged  with 
first-degree  murder  in  the  Feb.  7 shoot- 
ing death  of  off-duty  Baltimore  County 
Police  Officer  Bruce  A.  Prothero,  who 
was  working  as  a security  guard  at  a 
Pikesvillc  jewelry  store  at  the  time. 
Three  other  suspects  were  still  being 
sought  in  the  shooting,  which  occurred 
after  the  suspects  fled  from  the  store 
with  watches  and  jewelry  valued  at 
$438,250.  Prothero  chased  them  to  a 


parking  lot  where  he  was  shot  twice. 

MASSACHUSETTS  — The  state’s 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  ruled  that  road- 
blocks set  up  to  find  evidence  of  drug 
crimes  are  unconstitutional.  Unlike  so- 
briety checks,  which  the  court  deemed 
a minimal  intrusion,  the  anti-drug  road- 
blocks were  viewed  as  searches  with- 
out probable  cause. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  — Lawrence, 
Mass.  Police  Officer  Michael  Padellaro, 
35.  went  on  trial  in  Rockingham  County 
Superior  Court  Feb.  2 on  charges  of  title 
fraud  for  allegedly  registering  two  mo- 
torcycles and  a BMW  in  New  Hamp- 
shire in  order  to  avoid  sales  taxes.  At  a 
hearing  in  early  February,  Padellaro 
said  the  vehicles  were  registered  there 
because  he  resided  with  a relative  in 
Plaistow  while  separated  from  his  wife 
in  1997.  He  also  denied  that  he  main- 
tained an  address  in  Lawrence  to  com- 
ply with  city  residency  rules. 

NEW  JERSEY  — Two  Feb.  6 drug 
seizures  by  the  New  Jersey  State  Po- 
lice bagged  almost  a ton  each  of  co- 
caine and  marijuana.  Police  arrested 
Francisco  Reyes,  25,  and  Carlos  Torres, 
32.  both  of  New  York  City,  after  a tip 
led  investigators  from  the  Narcotics  and 
Organized  Crime  Bureau  toli  Fairview 
warehouse,  where  they  found  a van 
filled  with  55-pound  bricks  of  cocaine. 
A second  van,  which  was  detained  at  a 
Ridgefield  service  area  on  the  New  Jer- 
sey Turnpike,  yielded  109  bundles  of 
marijuana  and  the  arrests  of  three  men 
and  a woman. 

A proposed  Essex  County  budget 
would  cut  funding  for  the  sheriff’s  of- 
fice by  $4,8  million,  while  at  the  same 
time  boosting  the  prosecutor’s  office 
budget  by  $3.4  million.  Sheriff 
Armando  Fontoura,  a Democrat  who  is 
seeking  re-election  in  November,  said 
he  would  have  to  lay  off  174  employ- 
ees and  eliminate  his  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics, the  county  police,  the  bomb 
squad  and  the  K-9  tracking  unit.  County 
Executive  James  Treffinger,  a Repub- 
lican, said  the  budget  limits  the  sheriff’s 
office  to  the  duties  outlined  in  the  state 
constitution. 

Gov.  Christine  Todd  Whitman  has 
signed  a bill  allowing  the  state  to  de- 
duct subsidies  given  to  the  state-owned 
Meadowlands  arena  after  a benefit  con- 
cert for  death-row  inmate  Mumia  Abu- 
Jamal  was  held  there  last  January.  The 
$80,000  will  instead  go  to  relatives  of 
slain  New  Jersey  police  officers.  Abu- 
Jamal  was  convicted  of  shooting  Of- 
ficer Daniel  Faulkner  in  Philadelphia 
in  1981.  The  Governor  also  signed  a 
law  that  will  allow  police  officers  to 
retire  with  pensions  after  20  years,  in- 
stead of  the  current  25.  In  addition,  pen- 
sions would  be  awarded  to  survivors 
whose  spouses  die  while  off-duty. 

Convicted  murderer  Robert  Zarinsky 
was  formally  charged  Jan.  1 1 with  an- 
other murder:  that  of  Rahway  Patrol- 
man Charles  Bcmoskie  in  1958.  The 
officer  died  in  a shootout  after  he  sur- 
prised two  burglars  at  a car  dealership. 

NEW  YORK  — The  State  Supreme 
Court  ordered  the  New  York  City  Po- 
lice Department  to  reinstate  veteran 
officer  James  Davis  and  give  him  14 
months  back  pay.  Davis,  a police  acad- 
emy instructor,  was  fired  in  November 
1 998  for  violating  the  city  charter  when 
he  ran  for  a Stale  Assembly  seat.  He 


said  his  name  was  placed  on  the  ballot 
without  his  permission. 

Nassau  police  are  suing  the  county  as 
County  Executive  Thomas  Gulotta 
threatens  to  lay  off  police  officers  in  the 
ongoing  skirmish  over  a lag  payroll. 
The  Dec.  22  payroll  deal  that  was  struck 
between  Gulotta  and  the  chiefs  of  five 
Nassau  labor  unions  allows  Gulotta  to 
keep  $20  million  in  county  coffers  by 
deferring  two  weeks’  salary  until  po- 
lice officers  leave  their  jobs.  Police 
Benevolent  Association  president  Gary 
DelaRaba  alleges  in  the  lawsuit  that 
police  brass  erroneously  told  his  mem- 
bers the  deal  will  reduce  their  pensions. 
The  police  union  hopes  to  scuttle  the 
deal  altogether  before  it  can  face  a rati- 
fication vote  by  union  members. 

PENNSYLVANIA  — Former  Pitts- 
burgh police  officer  Anthony  Williams, 
41,  surrendered  peacefully  on  Feb.  7 
after  a four-hour  standoff  at  his  Perry 
Hilltop  home.  Williams  had  barricaded 
himself  inside  the  residence  after  point- 
ing a gun  at  officers  who  responded  to 
a call  from  Williams’s  mother.  The 
former  officer  was  fired  in  1996  after 
six  people  alleged  that  he  used  exces- 
sive force  against  them.  He  was  report- 
edly depressed  about  an  estrangement 
from  his  wife,  and  told  officers  he  was 
going  to  commit  suicide. 

Following  an  investigation  by  the  Pitts- 
burgh Citizen  Police  Review  Board, 
Officer  William  Kunz  will  be  disci- 
plined for  using  excessive  force  when 
arresting  Timothy  Young,  17,  after  an 
extended  chase  two  years  ago.  Kunz 
allegedly  beat  the  teenager  with  a flash- 
light, dragged  him  from  a van  and  re- 
peatedly kicked  him  as  he  lay  hand- 
cuffed. The  review  board  recommended 
a 30-day  suspension,  but  Chief  Robert 
W.  McNeilly  Jr.  would  not  say  what  the 
disciplinary  action  would  be. 

State  Troopers  David  V.  Tyler  and  Eric 
T.  Weller  and  Cpl.  William  A.  Brandt 
have  been  cleared  of  wrongdoing  in  the 
fatal  shooting  of  Lawrence  County  resi- 
dent Brian  Edward  Marker,  29,  on  Jan. 
30.  Marker  was  shot  twice  in  the  upper 
torso  after  officers  responded  to  a call 
that  he  was  brandishing  a knife  and  was 
threatening  family  members.  Troopers 
said  that  despite  warning  Marker  to 
drop  the  weapon  and  discharging  pep- 
per spray,  they  could  not  prevent  the 
suspect  from  coming  toward  them  with 
the  knife  raised  in  his  hand. 

Former  Pittsburgh  officer  Jeffrey  L. 
Cooperstein  was  acquitted  Feb.  8 of 
charges  that  he  murdered  Deron  S. 
Grimmitt  Sr.  Cooperstein  shot  at  the  car 
in  which  Grimmitt  and  his  brother  were 
fleeing  police  in  December  1998. 


ALABAMA  — Wal-Mart  agreed  to 
pay  two  girls  up  to  $16  million  to  settle 
a case  in  which  the  store  sold  James 
Michael  White  a shotgun  even  though 
he  indicated  on  a federal  form  that  he 
was  under  a restraining  order.  White 
then  killed  his  22-year-old  wife.  Sherry 
While,  and  her  brother  in  1998  days 
after  buying  the  gun.  He  was  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  life  in  prison.  The 
daughters  of  Sherry  White,  ages  2 and 


5,  will  receive  the  settlement  because 
federal  law  bars  people  under  restrain- 
ing orders  from  buying  guns. 

ARKANSAS  — A sharp  increase  in 
methamphetamine  usage  has  drug  treat- 
ment centers  around  the  state  bursting 
at  the  seams.  Last  year  1,925  metham- 
phetamine addicts  were  treated  at  sub- 
stance abuse  centers,  an  increase  of 
more  than  50  percent  over  the  previous 
year. 

Capt.  Nathaniel  Clark  was  named  po- 
lice chief  of  Pine  Bluff,  following  the 
departure  of  Brad  King,  who  resigned 
Feb.  6 to  become  public  safety  director 
for  the  University  of  Arkansas  at  Little 
Rock. 

FLORIDA  — Terry  Melvin  Simms, 
57,  was  the  first  man  scheduled  to  die 
by  lethal  injection  in  the  state  when  his 
execution  was  set  for  Feb.  23.  Simms 
was  convicted  of  shooting  a Seminole 
County  sheriff’s  deputy  to  death  in 
1977. 

Miami  police  suspect  that  Robert  Jo- 
seph Molinari,  who  went  on  trial  in 
February  for  stabbing  a friend  three 
dozen  times,  is  a serial  killer.  Molinari, 
41,  claims  he  stabbed  Timothy  Carter 
37  times  in  self-defense.  The  two  men 
lived  and  worked  together  on  a boat 
until  March  1997,  when  Carter  was 
found  stabbed,  strangled  and  with  his 
skull  smashed.  Police  suspect  that 
Molinari  also  stabbed  a Pennsylvania 
man  to  death  in  1994,  and  have  chaiged 
him  with  murder  in  that  case  as  well. 
Law  enforcement  agencies  in  Texas, 
California  and  Iowa  have  requested 
Molinari’s  fingerprints  in  other  un- 
solved cases  of  ’’overkill”  stabbings. 

GEORGIA  — Rape  prevention 
courses  for  Georgia  schools  were  unani- 
mously approved  by  the  state  senate. 
The  optional  courses  for  grades  8 
through  12  would  be  designed  by  the 
state  Board  of  Education  in  conjunc- 
tion with  rape  crisis  centers. 

MISSISSIPPI  — Former  Jackson  po- 
lice chief  Robert  Johnson  was  named 
head  of  the  state  Department  of  Cor- 
rections, while  retired  DEA  chief  Dan 
Strange  was  chosen  to  head  up  the  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics.  Johnson  had  most 
recently  been  police  chief  in  Lansing, 
Mich.  Strange  had  retired  from  the 
DEA  last  year. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  — A compre- 
hensive violence-prevention  program  in 
the  state’s  public  schools  was  an- 
nounced by  Gov.  Jim  Hunt.  The  pro- 
gram will  include  a toll-free  tip  line. 
Web  site  and  awareness  campaign.  The 
security  firm  Pinkerton  Services  Group 
will  operate  the  tip  line. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  — School 
crime  is  on  the  rise  around  South  Caro- 
lina, according  to  the  latest  state  fig- 
ures. The  state  averaged  1.49  crime  in- 
cidents per  1 00  pupils.  Crime  incidents 
across  the  state  rose  8 percent  overall 
last  year,  the  smallest  increase  in  six 
years. 

VIRGINIA  — Suffolk  police  are  com- 
plaining that  their  black  leather  oxford 
shoes  are  not  suitable  for  duty.  Officers 
say  the  shoes,  which  have  been  part  of 
the  officers’  standard  uniform  for  25 
years,  are  too  hot  in  summer,  too  cold 
in  winter,  and  don’t  provide  traction  in 
foot  chases. 


Errata 


In  the  Dec.  15/31,  1999.  issue  of 
Law  Enforcement  News,  the  article 
" Who  a watching  the  watchers?  Ev- 
eryone" incorrectly  attributed  rec- 
ommendations for  reform  of  the  Los 
Angeles  police  and  sheriff's  depart- 
ments to  the  1992  Kolts  report.  The 
recommendations  came  from  the 
May  1999  report  of  the  U.S.  Civil 
Rights  Commission  The  Kolts  report 
only  examined  questions  of  excessive 
force  concerning  the  Los  Angeles 
Sheriff's  Department,  and  did  not 
call  for  the  creation  of  a civilian  re- 
view board,  nor  for  the  appointment 
of  an  independent  prosecutor.  Also, 
the  Kolts  report  took  no  position  re- 
garding an  ombudsman  for  the  de- 
partment. 

A corrected  version  of  the  three 
misleading  paragraphs  follows . 

“Outside  monitoring  of  the 
LAPD  and  the  Los  Angeles  Sheriff’s 
Department  had  been  recommended 
by  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion, which  conducted  a six-year  in- 
vestigation of  racial  bias  and  tension 
between  the  agencies  and  the  com- 
munities they  serve.  In  May.  the 


commission  called  for,  among  other 
measures  the  creation  of  a civilian 
review  panel  and  an  independent 
prosecutor  to  investigate  and  try  po- 
lice misconduct  cases. 

"The  recommendations  were 
warranted,  said  the  study,  by  a his- 
tory of  mistrust  in  the  community 
towards  die  LASD  and  an  inherent 
conflict  of  interest  in  the  dependence 
of  the  District  Attorney’s  office  on 
police  to  prosecute  crime.  It  would 
be  better  to  relieve  the  D,  A.’s  office 
of  responsibility  for  prosecuting  of- 
ficers, said  the  commission. 

'The  commission's  report  found 
that  the  establishment  in  1994  of  an 
Office  of  the  Ombudsman  by  the 
LASD  had  done  little  ‘to  quell  de- 
mands for  civilian  review.’  While  ac- 
knowledging that  such  boards  do  not 
find  officers  at  fault  any  more  often 
than  do  internal  panels,  lheir  deci- 
sions are  more  widely  accepted  be- 
cause of  their  perceived  indepen- 
dence from  the  law  enforcement 
agency,  the  commission  noted." 

LEN  regrets  the  error  and  any 
confusion  it  may  have  caused. 
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Around  the  Nation 


ILLINOIS  — Dealh-penalty  foes  have 
hailed  Gov.  George  H.  Ryan’s  Jan.  31 
announcement  that  he  will  suspend  ex- 
ecutions in  the  state  until  capital  pun- 
ishment procedures  are  reviewed.  Illi- 
nois has  had  13  such  cases  overturned 
since  the  state  reinstated  the  death  pen- 
alty in  1977.  TNvelve  people  have  been 
executed  since  that  time.  The  decision 
makes  Illinois  the  first  state  to  issue  a 
moratorium  on  executions  while  it 
looks  into  the  overturned  cases. 

INDIANA  — Cases  of  child  sexual 
abuse  were  up  43  percent  in  the  last  fis- 
cal year,  indicating  that  more  than  4,000 
Indiana  children  were  sexually  abused. 
The  increase  was  partially  explained  by 
better  record-keeping. 

The  state's  new  DNA  database  returned 
its  first  three  matches  for  unsolved  rapes 
in  Connersville  and  South  Bend  and  a 
burglary  in  Evansville. 

KENTUCKY  — A bill  to  expand  the 
state’s  “Megan's  Law"  was  approved 
by  the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  The 
bill  would  allow  the  posting  of  names, 
pictures  and  addresses  of  convicted  sex 
offenders  on  the  Internet.  Under  the  pro- 
posal, the  most  violent  offenders  would 
have  their  information  posted  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives. 

MICHIGAN  — A needle-exchange 
program  for  intravenous  drug  users, 
first  promoted  three  years  ago  by  Grand 
Rapids  Mayor  John  Logie,  is  set  to  go 
into  effect  soon.  The  exchange  is  ex- 
pected to  be  run  by  HIV/AIDS  Services 
Inc.,  a nonprofit  agency. 

Police  in  Michigan  and  Ohio  are  look- 
ing into  the  alleged  killing  of  prostitutes 
in  Michigan  by  two  men  who  brought 
the  women  from  Ohio.  Suspects 
Charles  MacKay  Jr.,  27,  and  Robert  W. 
Cooper,  21.  are  thought  to  have  killed 
43-year-old  Yvonne  Mipe  and  36-year- 
old  Felita  Thomas,  whose  bodies  were 
found  together  on  an  Erie  Township 
farm  on  Jan.  15. 

OHIO  — In  an  attempt  to  reduce  court 
costs  and  paperwork,  fines  for  mari- 
juana possession  in  Hamilton  County 
were  lowered  effective  March  1.  The 
fine  for  possession  of  less  than  three 
and  a half  ounces  of  marijuana  was  cut 
from  $149  to  $100  if  the  offender  pays 
the  fine  within  168  hours.  Law  enforce- 
ment agencies  are  hoping  that  people 
will  pay  the  fine  instead  of  tying  up  the 
court  system  by  contesting  the  charges 
or  asking  for  an  extension. 


KANSAS  — Only  tribal  police  can  re- 
possess vehicles,  serve  garnishment 
papers  or  deliver  court  orders  on  Indian 
reservations,  according  to  a ruling  by 
U.S.  District  Judge  Sam  Crow.  The 
decision  settled  a 1999  suit  by  the 
Kickapoo  Nation,  which  resented  a 
sheriff’s  deputy  accompanying  a tow 


truck  on  the  reservation  while  carrying 
out  the  repossession  of  a vehicle. 

MISSOURI  — St.  Joseph  Police  Chief 
Jim  Montgomery  resigned  Feb.  2 amid 
a sexual  harassment  investigation.  He 
has  denied  the  allegations,  saying  he 
stepped  down  to  avoid  a disruptive 
court  fight. 

MONTANA  — The  Cascade  County 
Commission  has  scuttled  plans  for  a 
proposed  youth  drug  court  after  com- 
plaints that  the  court  was  too  expensive 
and  its  concept  misguided.  It  would 
have  been  launched  in  February. 

Three  border  inspection  stations  will  be 
open  24  hours  a day  now  that  video 
camera  inspection  systems  are  being 
installed.  One  such  system  at  the  Port 
of  Whitetail  is  expected  to  be  opera- 
tional this  summer. 

NEBRASKA  — The  new  Centralized 
Organization  for  Police  Selection  joint 
testing  program  successfully  provided 
a first  round  of  applicants  for  Omaha- 
area  law  enforcement  agencies.  A sec- 
ond round,  with  testing  slated  for  April 
1,  was  publicized  around  Omaha  and 
the  Midwest.  The  quality  of  candidates 
was  said  to  be  much  better  under  the 
Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Agency, 
which  administers  the  joint  program. 

Bellevue  Police  Chief  Hines  Smith  is 
expected  to  ask  the  city  for  four  new 
officers,  following  the  city’s  annexation 
of  31  neighborhoods  in  December. 
Smith  said  the  department  was  receiv- 
ing many  more  calls  after  the  annex- 
ation of  some  5,500  people  to  the  city. 
The  department  currently  has  a ratio  of 
1.3  officers  per  1.000  residents,  well 
below  the  statewide  average  of  1 .9  of- 
ficers per  1,000  residents. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  — A bill  under 
review  by  the  State  Senate  would  im- 
pose a penalty  of  one  year  in  jail  and  a 
$ 1 .000  fine  for  impersonating  someone 
by  obtaining  their  personal  records. 


COLORADO  — The  state's  Division 
of  Wildlife  has  canceled  a plan  to  buy 
250  new  Glock  pistols  for  conservation 
officers  after  the  stale  barred  trade-ins 
of  used  police  guns.  The  officers  will 
continue  to  use  their  Smith  & Wesson 
semiautomatic  pistols  for  at  least  a few 
more  years  until  a new  weapons  pur- 
chase is  deemed  necessary.  It  would 
have  cost  more  than  $100,000  to  re- 
place the  seven-year-old  pistols.  In  Il- 
linois. where  State  Police  officials  can- 
celed a plan  to  swap  used  service  weap- 
ons for  new  Glock  pistols,  U.S. 
Representative  Rod  Blagojevich  has 
proposed  creating  a $ 10-million  federal 
fund  to  assist  departments  that  need  to 
buy  weapons  without  trading  in  their 
old  ones.  The  proposal  has  the  support 
of  Denver  Mayor  Wellington  Webb. 

NEW  MEXICO  — Sandia  Park  resi- 
dent Marcus  Hahn.  29.  was  indicted  on 
26  counts  related  to  the  alleged  drug- 
ging and  sexual  exploitation  of  several 
young  boys.  The  charges  against  Hahn, 
which  include  child  rape,  kidnapping 
and  first-degree  criminal  sexual  pen- 


etration of  a minor,  stem  from  incidents 
dating  to  February  1998.  Police  raided 
his  home  and  found  more. than  100 
high-grade  marijuana  plants.  22  guns 
and  magazines  from  the  North  Ameri- 
can Man/Boy  Love  Association. 

OKLAHOMA  —Tulsa  officer  Tim 
O'Keefe  was  rescued  by  witnesses  in 
December  after  a drunken-dnving  sus- 
pect had  the  officer  pinned  to  the 
ground.  Marcus  Taylor,  27,  was  beat- 
ing the  officer  when  a number  of  nearby 
witnesses  intervened  to  hold  Taylor  and 
help  another  officer  handcuff  the  sus- 
pect. O’Keefe  had  responded  to  a call 
about  a number  of  downed  utility  poles. 

TEXAS  — A tip  spurred  by  the 
"America's  Most  Wanted"  program  led 
to  the  arrest  of  convicted  North  Dakota 
child  killer  Kyle  Bell,  32,  who  had  es- 
caped from  authorities  last  October  by 
crawling  through  the  roof  hatch  of  a 
prison  bus.  Bell  was  nabbed  in  Dallas 
on  Jan.  9 after  a neighbor  recognized 
him  on  the  television  show.  Bell  had 
been  a fugitive  since  Oct.  13  and  was 
living  in  a Dallas  apartment. 

The  Richardson  Police  Department  has 
rolled  out  its  new  computer-aided  dis- 
patch and  wireless  information  system 
software,  which  was  part  of  a $590,000 
package.  The  system,  which  was  in- 
stalled in  less  than  six  weeks,  went  on 
line  in  February. 

Death-row  activist  Billy  George 
Hughes  Jr.  was  executed  Jan.  24  for  the 
fatal  shooting  of  Texas  Department  of 
Public  Safety  Trooper  Mark  A 
Frederick  in  1976.  Hughes,  who  main- 
tained his  innocence,  was  convicted  of 
firing  one  fatal  shot  at  Frederick  after 
the  officer  slopped  him  on  suspicion 
that  he  tried  to  use  a stolen  credit  card 
at  a Houston-area  motel. 

DEA  Agent  Salvador  Martinez  pleaded 
guilty  Feb.  3 to  charges  that  he  tried  to 
arrange  the  murder  of  an  alleged  killer 
of  his  cousin. 

The  Lubbock  Police  Department  has 
installed  video  cameras  in  214  patrol 
cruisers.  Since  the  October  installation, 
the  cameras  have  cleared  16  officers 
accused  of  being  rude  toward  people 
they  had  pulled  over. 

UTAH  — A task  force  report  has  con- 
cluded that  the  stale’s  police  officers 
have  very  little  cultural  diversity  train- 
ing and  harass  minorities.  Police  chiefs 
are  said  to  be  upset  at  the  findings, 
which  were  made  after  27  public  hear- 
ings conducted  by  a 30-member  panel. 

A proposed  stale  law  would  permit  con- 
cealed handguns  in  schools,  as  long  as 
the  principal  is  notified.  Both  the  PTA 
and  the  NRA  have  opposed  the  law,  the 
former  on  grounds  that  guns  should  not 
be  in  schools,  and  the  latter  on  grounds 
that  the  law  should  provide  for  unre- 
stricted concealed  weapons  permits. 


CALIFORNIA  — Hate  crimes  in  San 
Diego  were  up  124  percent  over  the 
previous  year,  police  said.  There  were 
251  reported  hate  crimes  in  the  city. 


most  of  them  prompted  by  the  victim’s 
ethnicity.  Fewer  than  20  pcreenl  of  the 
cases  resulted  in  arrests. 

A Latino  Border  Patrol  agent  based  in 
Temecula  has  charged  that  he  was 
passed  over  for  a promotion  to  the  Riv- 
erside station  because  of  his  ethnicity 
Agent  Edward  Redondo  is  taking  his 
case  to  the  U.S.  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission,  after  an  ad- 
ministrative law  judge  ruled  in  his  fa- 
vor but  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service  rejected  the  ruling. 

Los  Angeles  County  sheriff's  Sgt. 
Kevin  Wright  Camey  was  charged  Jan. 

5 with  17  felony  counts  of  child  moles- 
tation, sexual  abuse  and  related  crimes 
involving  four  girls.  An  arrest  warrant 
was  issued  for  Camey,  who  had  not 
turned  himself  in  and  was  considered  a 
fugitive.  The  most  recent  crime  in- 
volved a 14-year-old  girl  who  went  to 
the  Lancaster  sheriff's  station  on  Oct. 
28  claiming  she  had  been  molested  by 
Camey  between  the  time  she  was  6 
years  old,  in  1990,  and  last  year.  Camey 
was  accused  of  inappropriately  touch- 
ing two  young  girls  in  1997,  but  no 
charges  were  filed. 

An  internal  affairs  investigation  into 
police  radio  slurs  in  Westminster  and 
Huntington  Beach  concluded  that  racial 
insults  overheard  on  a radio  during  a 
bank  robbery  were  probably  not  mude 
by  officers  from  those  departments.  The 
slurs  were  thought  to  be  made  by  other 
police  officers  with  access  to  radios  or 
by  others  hacking  into  the  police  fre- 
quency. The  slurs  were  heard  while 
some  35  officers  were  called  to  the  Dec. 
8 holdup  of  a Wells  Faigo  branch.  It 
was  the  second  time  in  a year  that  of- 
ficers were  cleared  of  allegations  they 
made  racial  insults  on  the  radio. 

Charging  that  he  was  falsely  arrested 
because  of  misinformation  posted  on  a 
Los  Angeles  Police  Department  Web 
site.  Mark  Gonzales,  35.  filed  a federal 
lawsuit  against  the  sheriff's  and  police 
departments  on  Jan.  3 1 . Gonzalez  was 
arrested  on  Jan.  1 1 and  held  for  1 1 hours 
until  authorities  found  he  was  not 
wanted  for  assault  with  a deadly 
weapon.  Gonzales  had  been  booked  on 
suspicion  of  beating  up  his  landlord  a 
year  ago.  but  no  charges  were  filed,  He 
was  still  listed  as  a wanted  man  on  the 
LAPD  Web  site  and  on  the  sheriff's 
automated  warrant  system. 

Four  young  men  and  a juvenile  were 
arrested  Jan.  3 on  charges  that  they  stole 
police  dynamite,  military  rockets,  gre- 
nades and  detonators.  The  explosives 
cache  was  found  after  Fresno  police 
reported  items  missing  from  their  bomb 
squad  bunker  in  December.  Police 
Chief  Ed  Winchester  said  there  were 
legitimate  questions  about  his 
department's  ability  to  safeguard  explo- 
sives. The  police  bunker  was  secured 
only  by  a chain  link  fence  and  two 
doors,  with  no  burglar  alarm. 

Richard  Parker,  a former  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  agent,  was  sentenced  to  life 
in  prison  and  fined  $16  million  on  Jan. 
19  for  organizing  the  theft  of  650 
pounds  of  cocaine  from  the  state  nar- 
cotics agency's  Riverside  office  in  July 
1997.  Parker  sold  the  cocaine  to  other 
dealers,  and  arranged  the  theft  to  look 
like  a burglary.  The  agent  was  arrested 
a year  later  in  an  unrelated  FBI  drug 
probe,  after  his  drug-dealing  ex-girl- 
friend turned  him  in. 


Claremont  officials  named  former  27- 
year  LAPD  veteran  Thomas 
Schcideckcr  to  replace  Chief  Robert 
Moody,  who  retired  in  February.  For  the 
past  seven  years,  Scheidecker  had  been 
serving  as  chief  in  Ripon 

Five  bank  robberies  and  one  attempt 
occurred  Jan.  18  as  Sun  Francisco  po- 
lice prepured  to  honor  slain  Officer 
James  Dougherty  und  Inspector  Kirk 
Brookbush,  who  died  in  u helicopter 
crash.  On  the  day  of  the  memorial,  at- 
tended by  1 .000  officers,  four  different 
people  committed  four  robberies,  while 
a team  committed  the  fifth  und  at- 
tempted the  sixth.  Suspects  were  in 
custody  in  three  of  the  cases. 

OREGON  - The  single  lurgesl  haul 
of  illegal  methamphetamine  ever  in 
Oregon  was  seized  in  the  town  of  Dul- 
lus  in  February.  The  1 2 pounds  of  meth 
found  by  narcotics  agents  would  huve 
had  a street  value  of  up  to  $1  million, 
officials  suid.  Muno  Sulsu,  40.  was  be- 
ing sought  in  the  cusc. 
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People  & Places 


Call  off  the  search 

Fort  Worth  taps  protege  to  succeed  late  chief 


After  losing  its  legendary  police 
chief.  Thomas  Windham,  to 
cancer  in  January.  Fort  Worth 
officials  chose  to  forego  a national 
search  in  favor  of  the  man  whom 
Windham  himself  had  chosen  to 
hold  the  reins  during  the  last 
months  of  his  life.  On  Feb.  1. 
acting  Chief  Ralph  Mendoza,  a 
27-year-veteran  of  the  force,  was 
officially  sworn  in  as  the 
department’s  new  leader. 

Mendoza,  46,  became  a national 
figure  last  September  after  he 
calmly  answered  questions  about  a 
shooting  at  the  Wedgwood  Baptist 
Church  that  left  seven  people  dead 
and  many  more  wounded.  It  was 
his  outstanding  professionalism, 
many  believe,  that  sold  city 
officials  on  making  his  appoint- 
ment permanent.  Said  City  Council 
member  Becky  Haskin 
“[Mendoza]  not  only  impressed 
me,  but  he  impressed  the  .entire 
world  for  his  ability  to  handle- 
probably  the  worst  sitlia'tion  any 
police  chief  or  city  could  be  in." 

He  assumed  acting  command  of 
the  1 .200-member  department  on 
Aug.  18  after  Windham  look  a 
medical  leave  for  treatment  of  a 
malignant  tumor.  Windham  died  on 
Jan.  12  at  the  age  of  61  after  a six- 
month  battle  with  cancer.  As 
evidenced  by  the  crowds  that 
poured  out  to  attend  Windham’s 
funeral  that  week,  there  is  a feeling 
in  Fort  Worth  that  no  one  will  ever 
replace  him  — something 
Mendoza  himself  has  acknowl- 
edged. 

As  Fort  Worth's  top  cop  for  15 
years.  Windham,  a former  Los 
Angeles  police  official,  was  among 
the  longest-serving  chiefs  of  any 
major  American  city.  To  hear  some 
describe  him,  Windham  was  like 
John  Wayne  and  Gary  Cooper 
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rolled  into  one.  He  was  so  tough,  said 
City  Councilman  Jim  Lane,  he  was 
like  the  "oldest  pair  of  cowboy  boots 
that  the  oldest  cowboy  in  the  United 
States  is  wearing.” 

From  1 986,  the  year  after 
Windham  was  hired,  to  1998, 
murders  in  Fort  Worth  dropped  from 
202  to  67.  Major  crimes  fell  from  a 
peak  of  77.595  in  1991  to  35,492  in 
1998.  In  addition  to  the  community 
policing  programs  he  championed, 
including  Code:  Blue  and  Weed  and 
Seed,  Windham  was  instrumental  in 
getting  voters  to  approve  a half-cent 
sales  tax  increase  in  1995,  with  the 
revenue  to  be  dedicated  to  anti-crime 
measures. 

He  was  particularly  revered  by  the 
city’s  minority  community  for  his 
outreach  efforts.  The  Rev.  W.G. 
Daniels,  an  African-American 
minister  and  founding  member  of 
Ministers  Against  Crime,  said, 
“Whenever  things  got  rough  in  this 
city.  Chief  Thomas  Ray  Windham 
never  asked  us  to  come  to  his  office. 
He  would  always  come  to  where  we 
were  in  our  community." 

Windham  was  also  beloved  by  his 
troops,  who  recalled  in  the  days 
following  his  death  how  he  had 
accepted  an  invitation  by  one  officer 
to  her  son's  Eagle  Scout  ceremony. 
Another  remembered  the  Chief 
calling  him  by  his  first  name  after 
shaking  hands  with  him  at  his  Police 
Academy  graduation. 

During  his  tenure,  he  survived 
several  incidents  that  could  have 
derailed  his  career  or  that  of  any  other 
big-city  chief,  including  the  in- 
custody  death  of  a prisoner  who  had 
been  hogtied  by  officers;  the 
videotaping  of  another  officer  beating 
a prisoner,  and  a patrolman  who 
admitted  to  fixing  tickets  for  his 
plumber.  Windham  would  not  tolerate 
lying,  but  was  known  for  returning 


some  officers  to  work  who  had  i 
been  suspended  for  alcohol-related 
offenses  once  they  had  conquered 
their  demons. 

That  is  one  of  the  ways  in 
which  Mendoza  said  he  would 
differ  from  his  mentor.  He  recently 
testified  in  an  arbitration  hearing 
that  there  is  no  guarantee  that  a 
recovering  alcoholic  will  not  fall 
off  the  wagon.  But  overall,  many 
officers  and  attorneys  believe  that 
Mendoza  will  be  more  tolerant  than 
Windham  was  on  disciplinary 
issues.  Instead  of  terminating  an 
officer  last  year  involved  in  an  on- 
duty  traffic  accident  that  killed  a 
motorist,  Mendoza,  who  was  then 
acting  chief,  offered  her  a 60-day 
suspension,  which  she  eagerly 
took. 

Promoted  to  second-in- 
command  in  1997,  Mendoza  was 
the  city's  first  Hispanic  deputy 
chief  and  is  the  first  minority- 
group  member  to  head  the 
department.  Mendoza  said  that  that 
the  worst  way  to  act  as  chief  would 
be  to  try  and  emulate  a chief  who 
was  an  icon.  "You  will  never  meet 
or  exceed  the  expectations  people 
have  of  you,”  he  said  in  an 
interview  in  The  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram. 

Lane  predicted  that  under 
Mendoza,  community  policing 
programs  initiated  by  Windham 
would  continue  to  flourish. 
Community  leaders  will  trust  one 
of  their  own  to  run  the  agency, 
added  Mayor  Pro  Tern  Ralph 
McCloud.  ‘There’s  something 
significant  about  growing  your 
own,"  he  told  The  Dallas  Morning 
News.  “A  person  who  is  here  and 
has  paid  some  dues  and  is  a part  of 
the  community,  that’s  a component 
that  somebody  from  outside 
couldn’t  bring.’’ 
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Psyched 

out 

Whether  or  not  they  actually  be- 
lieved she  had  the  gift  of  second-sight, 
for  more  than  30  years  hundreds  of 
police  departments  around  the  country 
listened  when  self-proclaimed  psychic 
Dorothy  Allison  told  investigators  she 
had  a vision  of  a missing  child  or  in- 
formation about  a murder  case  they 
were  working 

Allison,  a mother  of  four  who  lived 
in  Nutley,  N.J..  died  on  Dec.  1 of  heart 
failure  at  the  age  of  74.  Her  career  as  a 
clairvoyant  began  in  1967  when  she 
told  local  police  she  dreamed  of  a blond, 
bluc-Cyed  boy  in  a green  snowsuit 
whose  shoes  were  on  the  wrong  feet. 
The  child,  Allison  said,  drowned  in  a 
pond  and  his  body  was  stuck  in  a drain 
pipe.  One  month  later,  a missing  boy 
whose  description  had  not  been  made 
public  was  found  in  a drainpipe,  his 
shoes  on  the  wrong  feet. 

While  Allison  has  been  debunked 
by  skeptics  over  the  years,  Chief  Rob- 
ert DeLitta  of  the  Nutley  Police  De- 
partment said,  “The  information  she 
provided  was  very,  very  accurate  — • 
right  on  the  money.”  In  a 1993  blud- 
geoning case,  DeLitta  said  Allison  cor- 
rectly predicted  the  double  letters  in  the 
name  of  the  suspect  and  a street  that 
figured  in  the  case.  She  knew  the  occu- 
pation of  the  suspect's  father,  that  the 
suspect  lived  in  a garden  apartment  next 
to  a yellow  house,  and  that  one  of  his 
car's  headlights  was  out. 

Although  she  told  police  the  mur- 
der weapon  would  be  found  in  a river, 
it  was  not  recovered.  Later,  the  man 
convicted  of  the  crime  admitting  that 
he  had  thrown  the  weapon  into  the  river, 
said  the  Chief. 

Even  publisher  Randolph  Hearst. 
who  asked  Allison  to  find  his  daughter 
Patty  after  she  had  been  kidnapped  by 
the  radical  Symbionese  Liberation 
Army  in  1974,  called  her  “honest  and 
reputable."  Although  Allison  did  not 
find  Hearst.  she  later  called  the  FBI 
twice  to  say  she  felt  Patty  was  hiding 
in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  — “feel- 
ings” which  turned  out  to  be  correct. 
Allison  was  also  correct  in  predicting 
that  the  newspaper  heiress  would  join 
her  captors  in  a bank  robbery. 

Allison  is  also  credited  with  provid- 
ing police  in  New  York  City  with  an 
accurate  description  of  David 
Berkowitz.  the  "Son  of  Sam"  killer  and 
correctly  predicting  that  he  would  be 
picked  up  on  a traffic  violation. 

Save  for  the  occasional  travel  ex- 
pense or  fee  for  a guest  appearance  on 
television,  Allison  never  took  a dime 
for  her  services,  which  involved  more 
than  5,000  cases  for  law  enforcement 
agencies  around  the  world.  Still,  to 
many  she  was  as  phony  as  a carnival 
gypsy  and  her  predictions  were  consid- 
ered a waste  of  law  enforcement  re- 
sources. 

In  1979,  dozens  of  Paterson.  N.J.. 
police  officers  and  bloodhounds  were 
led  on  a wild  goose  chase  by  Allison, 
who  later  claimed  credit  for  leading 
them  to  the  body  of  a strangled  8-year- 
old  boy.  according  to  one  detective. 
Calling  her  a "fraud"  who  used  the 
search  as  a ploy  to  promote  her  book, 
he  said  the  body  was  found  after  a wit- 
ness came  forward  who  saw  the  boy  and 
his  killer  together. 

Some  psychic  detectives  "retrofit” 
clues  to  fit  the  facts  of  the  case  once  it 


is  solved,  such  as  the  mention  of  water, 
or  certain  numbers,  said  Joe  Nickell,  a 
columnist  for  Skeptical  Inquirer,  the 
magazine  of  the  Committee  for  the  Sci- 
entific Investigation  of  Claims  of  the 
Paranormal.  “Certainly  Dorothy 
Allison  caused  a great  deal  of  — I'm 
sure  unintended  — mischief,”  he  told 
The  New  York  Times. 

Among  her  failures  was  the  Atlanta 
child  murder  case  in  the  late  1970s. 
Allison  gave  police  42  names  of  pos- 
sible killers  in  the  murders  and  disap- 
pearances of  about  a dozen  black  chil- 
dren during  1979-80.  None  of  the 
names  were  Wayne  or  Williams,  even 
though  a man  named  Wayne  B.  Will- 
iams was  eventually  convicted  of  the 
crimes. 

Phil 
’er  up 

The  Commission  on  Accreditation 
for  Law  Enforcement  Agencies 
(CALEA)  gained  a new  commissioner 
in  November  when  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
Police  Chief  Phil  E.  Keith  was  sworn 
in  for  a three-year  term. 

Said  Knoxville  Mayor  Victor  Ashe: 
'This  is  a wonderful  tribute  to  Chief 
Keith  and  yet  another  national  accolade 
to  his  already  impressive  law  enforce- 
ment career.” 

Keith,  he  pointed  put,  had  led  the 
department  to  accreditation  in  a record 
18  months,  The  average  time  for  the 
process  is  two  years. 

CALEA,  which  has  granted  accredi- 
tation to  440  law  enforcement  agencies 
nationwide,  has  21  members  on  its 
board.  Eleven  of  those  are  law  enforce- 
ment professionals,  with  the  remainder 
drawn  from  other  governmental  areas 
and  the  private  sector. 

Knoxville  received  its  initial  ac- 
creditation in  1992  and  was  recertified 
in  1997.  It  is  one  of  19  policing  agen- 
cies in  the  state  to  have  successfully 
completed  the  process. 

"1  am  deeply  honored  to  sit  as  a 
commissioner  for  CALEA,"  said  Keith. 
"They  have  set  the  bar  for  all  policing 
to  follow  and  1 am  proud  we  were  the 
first  large  law  enforcement  agency  in 
Tennessee  to  reach  this  lofty  goal,"  he 
said.  “I  look  forward  to  helping  all  of 
law  enforcement  attain  their  very  best 
in  policing  services  for  the  21st  cen- 
tury." 

Crowding 
the  exit 

Six  years  ago,  two  notable  events 
occurred  in  policing:  the  passage  of  the 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1 994,  which  gave 
the  nation  the  Office  of  Community 
Oriented  Policing  Services,  and  the 
appointment  of  Jeremy  Travis  as  di- 
rector of  the  National  Institute  of  Jus- 
tice, under  whose  leadership  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  the  COPS  program 
and  countless  others  made  possible  by 
the  legislation  continues  to  be  exam- 
ined. 

Last  month,  however,  Travis  an- 
nounced he  would  be  leaving  the  NIJ 
to  become  a senior  fellow  at  the  Law 
and  Behavior  Program  at  the  Urban 
Institute,  a division  of  the  Washington- 
based  think-tank  which  evaluates  fed- 
eral. state  and  local  crime  programs  and 
policies  such  as  mapping  technologies 


and  intervention  initiatives. 

In  a 1996  Law  Enforcement  News 
interview,  Travis  said  he  did  not  believe 
in  “prescribing  specific  topics"  for  re- 
search, but  planned  to  develop  a broad 
research  plan  that  would  add  some  flex- 
ibility to  the  type  of  studies  funded. 
During  his  tenure,  NU  has  been  a leader 
in  the  testing  of  new  uses  for  DNA  tech- 
nology, including  a chip  that  would  al- 
low on-site  identifications  by  police 
officers  of  suspects.  NIJ  also  supported 
the  creation  of  the  Compass  (Computer 
Mapping,  Planning  and  Analysis  of 
Safety  Strategies)  system,  which  would 
cull  data  from  a wide  variety  of  sources 
for  use  by  a collaborative  group  of  po- 
lice, city  officials,  prosecutors,  social 
service  agencies  and  others. 

The  research  that  may  prove  to  be 
of  particular  benefit  to  policing,  Travis 
said,  is  that  which  has  been  collected 
about  the  COPS  program  and  the 
Government's  investment  in  a commu- 
nity policing  approach.  NIJ  has  funded 
a number  of  research  studies  into  the 
obstacles  to  community  policing,  the 
value  of  the  concept  and  the  impact  that 
specific  crime  control  strategies  on  such 
problems  as  guns,  violence,  truancy  and 
drugs. 

Travis  previously  served  as  a deputy 


police  commissioner  in  New  York,  as  a 
senior  official  at  the  Vera  Institute  of 
Justice,  as  chief  counsel  to  the  House 
Judiciary  subcommittee  on  criminal 
justice  and  as  a law  clerk  for  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Ruth  Bader  Ginsburg 
when  she  sat  on  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. 

Two  other  top  Justice  Department 
officials,  also  appointed  in  1994,  will 
be  walking  out  the  door  with  Travis, 
including  his  boss,  Laurie  Robinson, 
the  Assistant  Attorney  General  for  the 
Office  of  Justice  Programs,  who  said 
she  would  be  leaving  her  position  at  the 
end  of  February. 

Robinson,  who  manages  the  devel- 
opment and  administration  of  such  pro- 
grams created  under  the  1994  Crime 
Control  Act  as  Violence  Against 
Women  and  drug  courts,  also  oversees 
the  annual  disbursement  of  some  $4 
billion  in  grant  funds. 

"I  am  proud  that  I was  able  to  help 
begin  the  dialogue  on  many  of  the  dif- 
ficult issues  confronting  criminal  jus- 
tice practitioners,"  she  said,  “including 
alcohol  and  its  relationship  to  crime, 
managing  sex  offenders  upon  their  re- 
lease to  the  community,  and  examin- 
ing the  relationship  of  mental  health  and 
crime,  among  other  issues.” 


Robinson,  a former  director  of  the 
criminal  justice  section  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  said  she  has  no 
immediate  plans  other  than  to  travel  and 
write. 

Shay  Bilchik.  the  administrator  of 
the  Justice  Department’s  Office  of  Ju- 
venile Justice  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion, will  also  be  leaving  his  position  at 
the  end  of  February  to  become  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Child  Welfare 
League  of  America. 

Under  his  leadership,  OJJDP  funded 
the  SafeFutures  program,  a comprehen- 
sive juvenile  delinquency  and  substance 
abuse  reduction  program  implemented 
in  six  communities.  The  Juvenile 
Mentoring  Program  established  during 
his  tenure  funds  170  one-to-one 
mentoring  efforts. 

Before  his  appointment  in  1994, 
Bilchik  worked  for  Attorney  General 
Janet  Reno  at  the  State  Attorney’s  of- 
fice for  the  11th  Judicial  Circuit  of 
Florida  in  Miami.  “It  has  been  an  honor 
and  a privilege  to  work  with  Attorney 
General  Janet  Reno  for  the  past  22 
years,"  he  said.  “Her  vision  and  dedi- 
cation have  helped  us  build  new  part- 
nerships across  federal,  state  and  local 
levels  that  have  had  a tremendous  im- 
pact in  communities  across  this  nation." 
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Welcome  back  — now  start  packing 

Denver  chief,  summoned  home  from  conference,  gets  the  ax 


When  Denver's  beleaguered  police  chief,  Tom  Sanchez, 
arrived  in  Honolulu  in  early  February  for  a major  city  chiefs' 
conference,  presumably  he  was  given  a lei.  When  he  got  back, 
he  was  given  the  ax. 

City  officials  summoned  Sanchez  home  early  from  the 
conference,  which  the  chief  attended  with  three  of  his  top 
commanders,  and  within  a matter  of  hours  told  Sanchez  that 
his  18-month  tenure  was  over. 

Sanchez  had  departed  for  Hawaii  on  the  day  after  the 
indictment  of  one  of  his  officers  for  perjury  in  a potentially 
costly  wrongful-death  case.  To  his  critics,  the  trip  and  its 
timing  represented  the  final  straw  in  what  some  local  observers 
have  characterized  as  a failed  tenure  as  police  chief. 

The  50-year-old  Sanchez,  a 30-year  veteran,  succeeded 
David  Michaud  as  chief  in  August  1998  following  a swift 
ascent  through  the  department's  upper  ranks.  In  1992,  Sanchez 
had  been  named  commander  of  the  gang  unit,  then  several 
months  later  became  head  of  the  Traffic  and  Patrol  Division 
under  Michaud.  In  1995,  he  was  promoted  to  deputy  chief. 

Despite  the  brevity  of  his  tenure,  Sanchez,  who  was  the 
department's  First  Hispanic  chief,  was  dogged  by  controversy 
He  had  come  under  fire  from  all  sides  for  such  incidents  as 
using  tear  gas  to  disperse  unruly  football  fans  after  last  year's 
Super  Bowl  win  by  the  Denver  Broncos  and  after  a game 
between  the  University  of  Colorado  and  Colorado  State 
University. 

Last  August,  the  department  was  also  accused  of  having 
used  excessive  force  against  two  people  who  led  police  on  a 
chase  through  rush-hour  traffic.  And  Sanchez's  leadership 
skills  were  questioned  in  December  when  he  was  unable  to 
keep  from  the  force  a recruit  with  an  admitted  criminal  history 
and  background  of  extensive  drug  use. 

In  the  latest  episode,  Sanchez  left  for  Hawaii  on  Feb.  5.  just 


one  day  after  a special  prosecutor  indicted  Officer  Joseph  Bini  on 
charges  of  lying  to  a court  in  obtaining  a search  warrant  for  a 
suspected  drug  house.  The  no-knock  raid  was  conducted  lust 
September,  but  police  targeted  the  wrong  hBuse.  They  shot  and 
killed  a 45-year-old  Mexican  immigrant.  Ismael  Mena,  whose 
death  fueled  unrest  in  Denver’s  Hispunic  community  and  may  yet 
lead  to  a civil  lawsuit  against  the  city.  No  formal  suit  has  been 
filed,  but  the  victim’s  family  has  sought  legal  representation. 

“Given  the  number  of  incidents  that  have  come  up.  the 
number  of  personnel  changes  in  the  department,  the  number  of 
new  officers  now  and  the  number  in  the  next  two  to  three  years,  I 
decided  we  needed  a chief  to  handle  a tremendous  number  of 
transitions.”  said  Mayor  Wellington  Webb.  "The  goal  here  was  to 
get  a fresh  start." 

Whether  Sanchez  was  a chief  whose  leadership  was  marred 
by  poor  judgment,  or  a victim  of  a vicious  media  campaign 
stirred  up  by  some  municipal  officials  is  the  subject  of  some 
debate.  The  most  vocal  of  his  critics  was  Councilman  Ed 
Thomas,  a former  Denver  police  officer  who  is  said  to  be  eyeing 
a mayoral  run  in  2003.  While  he  skewered  Sanchez  for  his  tin  ear 
when  it  came  to  public  relations,  calling  the  Hawaii  trip  an 
example  of  “stupidity”  and  "bad  timing,"  he  nonetheless  said  that 
it  should  not  have  cost  the  chief  his  job. 

“It  was  just  a case  of  bad  judgment,"  Thomas  told  The  Denver 
Post.  “It  didn't  need  to  cost  the  guy  his  job.  I feel  bad  about  that." 

Another  member  of  the  City  Council,  Susan  Casey,  said  the 
event  had  been  blown  out  of  proportion  by  the  media.  "It's  like 
running  a city  by  radio  talk  show  and  tabloidization,"  she  said. 

But  there  seemed  to  be  no  love  lost  between  Sanchez  and  the 
department's  rank  and  file.  One  veteran  officer  said  that  it  was 
time  the  city  restored  “integrity"  at  the  top.  Officials  at  the 
Denver  Police  Protective  Association  said  they  were  not 
surprised  by  Sanchez's  forced  retirement.  “We  are  looking 


forward  to  a better  working  relationship  with  the  next  police 
administration,"  said  John  Wyckoff,  the  organization's 
secretary. 

Webb  said  he  hoped  to  name  a successor  to  Sanchez  by 
Feb.  22.  the  Chief's  last  day.  Believed  to  be  among  the  , 
candidates  is  Capt.  Juan  Maldonado,  who  was  a finalist  for  the 
position  two  years  ago  and  has  the  support  of  the  city's 
Hispanic  community.  Muldonado  was  demoted  from  division 
chief  by  Sanchez  in  September  for  unspecified  reasons.  He 
now  heads  the  department’s  crime  laboratory.  Also  a possibil- 
ity is  Division  Chief  Anncdia  Gordon,  who  heads  the 
investigations  division  and  is  the  department’s  highest-  ranking 
African  American. 

Sanchez  himself  is  considering  a move  down  the  ladder  to  a 
street  command  with  the  DPD  rather  than  leaving  outnght.  He 
enlisted  in  the  department's  deferred-retirement  program  in 
August,  which  lets  an  officer  announce  his  retirement  but  keep 
his  job  for  up  to  three  more  years.  Pension  funds  arc  collected 
in  a special  bank  account  where  they  are  held  until  retirement 
day.  They  are  then  disbursed  in  one  lump  payment. 

Reportedly  “floored"  by  his  ouster,  Sanchez  called  the 
incident  with  recruit  Ellis  Johnson,  whom  Sanchez  considered 
unfit  to  join  the  department,  "the  beginning  of  my  Waterloo." 
[Se  LEN,  Jan.  15/31, 2000.)  Of  his  trip  to  Hawaii,  Sanchez 
said  Manager  of  Safety  Butch  Montoya  encouraged  him  to  go 
after  he  expressed  concern  about  how  it  would  be  perceived  in 
the  wake  of  a perjury  charge  filed  against  one  of  his  officers. 

Sanchez  disagreed  with  Webb's  assessment  of  the  depart- 
ment as  one  that  is  out  of  control.  While  there  have  been  some 
headline  cases,  he  told  The  Post,  there  huve  been  fewer 
complaints  in  use  of  force  and  fewer  shootings  over  the  pusl 
two  years.  "I'm  not  sure  what  needs  to  be  fixed,"  said  Sanchez. 
“I  really  don't  know  what  we're  missing  here." 


When  is  a mistake  not  a mistake? 

Experts  say  British  DNA  miscue  can’t 


Faith  in  the  infallibility  of  DNA  test- 
ing took  a hard  knock  in  January  when 
British  authorities  revealed  that  a one- 
in-37-million  chance  of  a mistaken 
identification  had  occurred  after  foren- 
sic scientists  at  the  nation's  DNA  data- 
base correctly  matched  evidence  col- 
lected at  a burglary  scene  to  the  genetic 
profile  of  a suspect  who,  it  turned  out, 
could  not  have  committed  the  crime. 

The  incident,  which  was  disclosed 
at  a meeting  with  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  the  Future  of 
DNA  Evidence,  is  believed  to  mark  the 
first  time  a national  DNA  database  has 
made  a false  match  linking  genetic  evi- 
dence to  an  innocent  individual.  While 
the  information  has  sent  tremors 
through  the  criminal  justice  communi- 
ties in  both  the  United  States  and  Brit- 


ain, American  forensics  experts  con- 
tend that  the  chances  of  a similar  event 
occurring  here  are  slim. 

In  1999,  police  in  Manchester  lifted 
DNA  from  evidence  left  at  the  scene  of 
a burglary  and  sent  it  to  Britain’s  Fo- 
rensic Science  Service,  the  agency  that 
maintains  the  nation’s  extensive  DNA 
database.  Scientists  matched  the  pro- 
file to  one  of 660,000  previous  arrestees 
whose  genetic  identity  they  had  on  file 
But  when  the  suspect  provided  police 
with  an  alibi,  authorities  asked  for  a 
retest.  Using  new  technology  that  ex- 
amines 1 0 points  of  identification  along 
the  DNA  molecule  instead  of  the  usual 
six.  the  suspect's  DNA  did  not  match 
the  additional  four  points  — called  loci 
— and  he  was  released. 

What  the  incident  indicates,  said  Dr. 


Lawrence  Kobilinsky,  a forensic  serolo- 
gist  and  professor  at  John  Jay  College 
of  Criminal  Justice,  is  that  DNA  test- 
ing is  not  a perfect  science. 

'There  is  a possibility  that  you  can 
arrive  at  a false  inclusion,"  he  told  Law 
Enforcement  News.  “You  have  a sus- 
pect, you  do  a DNA  test  and  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  you  can  have  an 
inclusion  (where]  it  looks  like  the  sus- 
pect is  responsible  for  contributing  the 
evidence,  when  in  fact  he's  not." 

Kobilinsky  contends  that  a process 
known  as  genetic  sequencing  could 
help  to  eliminate  many  of  the  problems 
with  current  DNA  testing  that  could 
lead  to  false  matches,  such  as  basing 
identifications  on  visual  comparisons  of 
the  lengths  of  fragments  or  using  a 
chemical  reagent  to  identify  a match  by 


happen 

its  bonding  to  both  the  database  and 
unknown  samples. 

Unfortunately,  the  sequencing  tech- 
nique is  both  costly  and  time  consum- 
ing, he  said.  Although  DNA  testing  fa- 
cilities have  the  necessary  equipment 
and  trained  personnel,  sequencing 
"would  slow  labs  down  to  a crawl." 

Unlike  Great  Britain,  where  DNA 
hits  are  based  on  six-point  matches  in 
regular  case  work,  the  national  DNA 
database  in  United  States  — the  FBI's 
CODIS  system  — uses  a 1 3-point  iden- 
tification system.  "If  they  were  doing 
13  loci,"  said  Kobilinsky.  "that  would 
relieve  any  suspicions  of  a false  inclu- 
sion. If  you  are  getting  an  inclusion  over 
13  markers,  i[  is  just  impossible  for  you 
to  have  the  wrong  person." 

Steve  Niezgoda,  manager  of  the 


NYPD  facing  a flood  of  20-and-out  retirees 


Awarding  bonuses  and  other  finan- 
cial incentives  to  New  York  City  po- 
lice officers  who  have  hit  the  20-year 
retirement  mark  may  not  be  enough  to 
keep  them  on  the  job  and  head  off  a 
potential  mass  exodus  in  2004,  accord- 
ing to  police  union  officials,  who  cited 
frustration  with  the  strain  of  having  to 
constantly  show  reductions  in  crime  as 
the  primary  reason  that  many  will  leave 
the  force  as  soon  as  they  are  eligible. 

While  only  1,500  of  the 
department’s  40,000  sworn  members 
will  be  eligible  for  retirement  this  year, 
that  figure  could  swell  in  four  years  to 
nearly  1 1 .000,  or  more  than  one  in  four 
The  number  is  already  beginning  to 
climb,  with  888  officers  retiring  in  1999 
compared  with  617  in  1998. 

Police  Commissioner  Howard  Safir 
has  suggested  that  the  city  consider 
such  options  as  a deferred  retirement 
policy  similar  to  that  offered  by  the  city 


of  Denver,  where  officers  can  begin 
collecting  their  pensions  while  still 
earning  their  regular  salary.  The  pen- 
sion money  is  put  in  a special  account 
and  awarded  in  a lump  sum  several 
years  later  when  the  officer  actually 
retires.  Another  solution  might  be  to 
award  officers  some  form  of  sign  up 
bonus  for  remaining  on  the  job  past  their 
eligible  retirement  date. 

Twenty  years  ago.  in  the  midst  of  a 
dire  fiscal  crisis,  the  city  imposed  a hir- 
ing freeze  on  the  Police  Department, 
which  helped  to  keep  retirement  eligi- 
bility numbers  artificially  low  from 
1995  until  last  November.  But  late  last 
year,  some  410  officers  from  the  first 
class  hired  after  the  freeze  was  lifted 
reached  the  20-year  mark.  By  2001,  the 
number  of  potential  retirees  will  grow 
to  1 .5 1 1 and  to  2,083  the  year  af ter  that . 
If  even  a fraction  of  those  leave,  the 
NYPD  would  be  left  with  hundreds  of 


spots  to  fill. 

Officials  said  they  are  also  con- 
cerned because  the  potential  retirement 
surge  coincides  with  a boom  economy 
that  has  siphoned  away  from  the 
NYPD's  applicant  pool  those  civilians 
who  might  in  the  past  have  explored  a 
policing  career. 

It  is  more  than  just  economics  that 
is  luring  officers  into  retirement,  al- 
though that  can  play  a decisive  role.  By 
retirement  age.  the  average  New  York 
officer  earns  about  $60,000  with  over- 
time and  other  add-ons.  Take-home  pay. 
however,  is  slightly  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  that  after  union  dues,  pension 
contributions  and  taxes  are  deducted. 

By  retiring,  however,  officers  can 
collect  at  least  half  their  salary  in  pen- 
sions. plus  a supplemental  pension  pay- 
out that  provides  $8,000  a year  and  a 
reduced  tax  bill.  The  benefits  are  nearly 
equal  to  a working  salary,  and  if  the 


officer  finds  another  job,  retirement  can 
be  even  more  financially  advantageous. 

Union  officials,  however,  claim  that 
many  officers  will  leave  after  they  have 
put  in  their  20  years  because  of  unsat- 
isfactory wages  and  the  tremendous 
stress  the  department  has  imposed  on 
them  with  its  goal  of  ever  falling  crime 
rales.  Said  Thomas  Scotto.  president  of 
the  Detectives’  Endowment  Associa- 
tion. "There  is  constant  pressure  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  for  performance, 
performance  and  performance,  an  in- 
sistence on  the  number  of  arrests  and  a 
constant  change  of  tours  that  many  cops 
arc  tired  of." 

Patrick  Lynch,  president  of  the 
Patrolmen's  Benevolent  Association, 
added  that  a livable  wage  would  keep 
many  officers  on  the  job.  "The  salary 
we  are  getting  now  is  not  enough  to 
keep  our  families  and  keep  our  homes." 
he  told  The  New  York  Times. 


here 

FBI's  system,  dismisses  the  idea  spread 
by  the  media  that  the  British  lab  made 
an  error.  The  match  was  not  a mistake, 
he  said,  British  scientists  simply  did  not 
look  at  enough  places  in  the  DNA.  "Our 
initial  test  for  the  national  database  is 
13  loci."  he  told  LEN.  adding,  "Yes,  it 
is  numerically  possible  that  |a  false 
match]  could  happen  in  the  U.S." 

The  way  it  works  here.  Niezgoda 
said,  is  that  a confirmed  hit  from  the 
CODIS  system  is  probable  cuusc  to 
huve  blood  drawn  from  a suspect  for  a 
side-by-side  comparison  with  the  evi- 
dence. The  result  is  the  basis  for  court 
testimony.  In  the  British  case,  the  six- 
point  match  was  used  as  an  investiga- 
tive lead,  not  for  court,  he  said.  What 
was  surprising,  said  Niezgoda,  was  the 
British  police  went  after  the  suspect 
before  getting  confirmation  from  the 
laboratory. 

'To  say  it  could  never  happen  [here] 
would  be  wrong,  but  it  would  be  a very 
rare  event  if  it  did  happen."  he  said. 
"The  way  it's  supposed  to  work  is  the 
DNA  isjust  like  any  other  piece  of  evi- 
dence in  a Inal  — it  is  not  the  sole  thing 
used  to  convict  somebody,  it’s  just  an- 
other piece  in  the  broader  tapestry  of 
information." 

Bntish  authorities  believe  the  false 
identification  was  caused  by  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  nation's  DNA  database, 
which  is  the  largest  in  the  world.  Over 
the  past  year,  the  collection  of  genetic 
profiles  has  grown  from  470.000  po- 
tential suspects  to  660.000,  As  more  are 
added,  said  Bntish  authorities,  the  pos- 
sibility for  suspects  with  very  similar 
DNA  will  increase.  What  womes  them 
is  that  the  incident  may  prompt  those 
who  have  been  convicted  on  the  basis 
of  a six-loci  match  to  appeal  their  con- 
victions — a situation  that  would  cre- 
ate a tremendous  workload  for  the 
nation's  DNA  datubase.  noted 
Niezgoda. 
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Something  to  get  pumped  up  about: 


problem  seen  with  police  & ’roids 


Hints  of 

Continued  from  Page  1 

level,  severe  acne  and  trembling.  For 
men.  the  health  risks  also  include 
shrinking  of  the  testicles,  reduced  sperm 
count,  infertility,  baldness  and  devel- 
opment of  breasts. 

As  important  for  police  personnel, 
steroid  abuse  can  also  cause  personal- 
ity problems  including  wild  mood 
swings  and  "manic-like  symptoms  lead- 
ing to  violent,  even  homicidal,  epi- 
sode," notes  a NIDA  fact  sheet.  Re- 
searchers have  also  found  that  users 
may  suffer  from  paranoid  jealousy,  ex- 
treme irritability,  delusions  and  “im- 
paired judgment  stemming  from  feel- 
ings of  invincibility." 

Police  Chief  Edward  Flynn  of  the 
Arlington,  Va..  Police  Department,  a 
board  member  of  the  Police  Executive 
Research  Forum  (PERF),  said  that 
given  the  culture  of  physical  fitness  and 
weightlifting  thut  can  co-exist  in  polic- 
ing, steroid  ubuse  might  be  something 
that  law  enforcement  leadership  should 
look  at  prior  to  the  eruption  of  scan- 
dals. 

“It’s  something  we  can  usefully  en- 
tertain a broader  discussion  on  among 
police  executives  in  terms  of  giving 
people  an  idea  of  what  to  look  for,"  he 
told  Law  Enforcement  News.  "Al- 
though there  is  a lot  of  information  out 
about  the  long-term  harm  of  steroid  use, 
both  the  psychological  as  well  as  physi- 
cal, some  people  feel  extraordinarily 
competitive  or  feel  some  need  to  in- 
crease their  physical  size  or  arc  tempted 
to  use  it. 

"It’s  something  police  have  to  be  on 
guard  against  because  of  its  effects  on 
the  emotions  and  the  fact  that  it  is  well 
documented  that  steroid  abuse  can  lead 
to  explosive  tempers,"  said  Flynn 

Greg  Dossey,  a professor  at  Allan 
Hancock  College  in  Santa  Maria,  Ca- 
lif., who  served  27  years  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Police  Department  before  re- 
tiring as  the  department's  fitness  coor- 
dinator, said  he  believes  the  number  of 
officers  involved  in  abuse  of  steroids  is 
probably  small  — no  greater  than  the 
percentage  of  those  who  abuse  other 
prescription  drugs.  Several  years  ago, 
he  noted,  the  names  of  seven  members 
of  the  LAPD's  power-lifting  team  were 
found  in  the  ledgers  of  a doctor  known 


Continued  from  Page  1 

paper  chase"  to  get  information,  he  told 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  To  identify 
people  who  bought  large  numbers  of 
guns,  agents  would  have  to  sort  through 
purchases,  putting  them  in  alphabeti- 
cal or  chronological  order.  "It  was  very 
difficult." 

What  makes  Online  LEAD  so  use- 
ful is  that  it  allows  investigators  to  tell 
almost  instantly  whether  the  same  per- 
son or  store  keeps  showing  up  repeat- 
edly as  the  source  of  a gun  used  in  the 
commission  of  a crime.  The  data  can 
then  be  sorted  in  ways  that  could  po- 
tentially lead  to  the  identification  of 
organized  gun-distribution  rings,  said 
agency  officials.  Such  was  the  case  in 
Boston,  one  of  the  cities  in  which  the 
program  has  been  used  on  a tnal  basis 
since  last  February. 

Jeffrey  Roehm,  an  ATF  spokesman, 
said  that  local  police  working  with  ATF 


for  prescribing  steroids  whose  office 
was  raided  by  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration. 

"Most  of  those  officers  were  exon- 
erated. they  had  quote-unquotc  legiti- 
mate reasons,"  said  Dossey.  "As  a ra- 
tio, you’re  looking  at  a department  at 
the  time  of  around  seven  or  eight  thou- 
sand officers  and  maybe  half  a dozen 
were  accused  of  using  steroids  and  most 
of  those  had  legitimate  reasons,”  said 
Dossey.  “As  a rough  guess.  I’d  say 
maybe  I percent." 

That  is  approximately  the  percent- 
age of  California  law  enforcement  per- 


sonnel. he  said,  who  train  seriously  as 
body  builders;  another  15  to  20  percent 
of  police  work  out  regularly  with 
weights.  “I  would  be  very  confident  to 
say  the  majority  of  them  are  not  taking 
steroids,"  said  Dossey,  "they’re  guys 
like  me.  training  with  weights  — but  I 
don't  want  20-inch  arms." 

The  ones  most  likely  to  be  involved 
with  steroid  abuse  are  the  ones  that  are 
competitive,  and  some  of  the  top  body- 
builders in  the  country  are  police  offic- 
ers, he  said.  “I’m  not  suggesting  they 
use  steroids,  I don't  know  them,  but  it 
would  be  my  guess  that  the  top  body- 
builders in  the  law  enforcement  profes- 
sion would  be  the  ones  most  likely  to 
do  that  because  there  would  be  a pay- 
off." 

One  of  the  problems.  Dossey  said, 


agents  had  used  the  computer  database 
to  trace  dozens  of  handguns  from  the 
Boston  area  to  a group  of  stores  in  Mis- 
sissippi. Through  interviews  with  ini- 
tial buyers,  police  were  able  to  trace  a 
weapons-trafficking  scheme  back  to  a 
Massachusetts  man  who  had  organized 
the  operation,  he  said. 

Using  Online  LEAD,  the  agency 
discovered  that  just  1 .2  percent  of  fed- 
erally licensed  gun  dealers  — 1,020 
vendors  — originally  sold  57  percent 
of  the  guns  used  in  crimes.  The  infor- 
mation was  made  public  on  Feb.  4 when 
the  agency  released  “Commerce  in  Fire- 
arms in  the  United  States,"  the  first  in  a 
series  of  annual  reports  it  plans  to  pub- 
lish on  the  state  of  the  gun  industry. 

"This  report  provides  new  analysis 
leading  us  to  new  measures  in  our  con- 
tinuing efforts  to  decrease  firearms  vio- 
lence and  to  keep  guns  out  of  the  hands 
of  criminals  and  youths,"  said  Treasury 


is  that  it  is  difficult  for  police  to  come 
up  with  a test  that  would  identify  all  of 
the  different  types  of  steroids  available. 
In  addition,  many  of  these  leave  the 
body  at  different  rates.  Some  are* me- 
tabolized within  a week,  and  other  leave 
a residue  measurable  up  to  six  months, 
he  said. 

In  the  case  of  the  Naugatuck, 
Conn.,  Police  Department,  the  city's 
mayor  took  the  highly  unusual  step  of 
ordering  the  entire  force  tested en  masse 
for  steroid  use.  Mayor  Joan  Taf  told 
LEN  that  she  sent  a directive  to  Chief 
Dennis  Clisham  to  have  everyone  from 


the  top  down  tested  because  of  rumors 
that  officers  were  involved  in  taking  the 
illegal  substances.  Any  officer  who  fails 
the  test  will  be  suspended  for  30  days 
and  must  enter  rehabilitation. 

Officer  William  Liquindoli  was  ac- 
cused on  Jan.  12  of  selling  the  drugs  to 
another  officer.  He  resigned,  but  later 
rescinded  his  resignation,  claiming  he 
had  been  framed  and  coerced  to  quit. 
But  Taf  said  his  grievance  to  the  state 
Board  of  Labor  wps  unanimously 
turned  down. 

Said  Taf:  “Just  because  you  have 
one  or  two  rotten  apples  in  the  barrel 
doesn’t  mean  they're  all  rotten.  I'm  still 
going  to  keep  saying  that  we  have  a 
very,  very  good  police  department  in 
this  town."  I Editor's  note:  The  results 
of  the  department's  steroid  tests  were 


Secretary  Lawrence  H.  Summers. 

According  to  the  study,  each  of  the 
dealers  had  10  or  more  guns  traced  back 
to  them.  Some  132  dealers,  or  0.2  per- 
cent, had  50  or  more  guns  traced  back, 
accounting  for  27  percent  of  crime  gun 
traces. 

The  number  of  licensed  dealers,  said 
the  report,  nearly  doubled  during  the 
Reagan  and  Bush  administrations,  to  a 
total  of  284,1 17  in  1992.  The  increase 
made  it  difficult  for  ATF  to  keep  on  top 
of  the  gun  industry  because  the  num- 
ber of  agents  dunng  that  time  did  not 
keep  pace,  it  concluded. 

Furthermore,  said  the  report,  a small 
number  of  retail  gun  dealers  fail  to  co- 
operate with  agency  requests  to  trace 
guns,  obstructing  criminal  investiga- 
tions. Last  year,  approximately  50  deal- 
ers either  failed  to  respond  to  a trace 
request,  did  not  respond  on  three  or 
more  occasions  within  the  required  24 


not  available  at  the  time  LEN  went  to 
press.] 

Minneapolis  Police  Chief  Robert  K. 
Olson,  who  is  the  president  of  PERF, 
believes  that  random  testing  is  the  most 
effective  way  of  controlling  steroid  use 
by  officers.  While  pointing  out  that  he 
is  constrained  from  taking  that  action 
within  his  own  department,  Olson  said 
he  has  always  found  it  to  be  a “won- 
derful tool"  in  his  experience  with 
people  said  to  be  involved  with  steroid 
use. 

"It  is  not  like  a money-making  thing; 
they  just  like  big  muscles,"  he  said.  "We 
are  not  talking  about  overtly  criminal 
people  in  that  sense.  So  with  the  deter- 
rent effect  of  random  testing  you  would 
think  would  be  pretty  much  sufficient 
to  keep  an  individual  who  never  knows 
when  their  Social  Security  number 
might  come  up  from  taking  it." 

The  issue  should  have  been  of  con- 
cern to  law  enforcement  for  some  time 
because  of  the  dangers  associated  with 
so-called  "roid  rage,"  Olson  added,  but 
it  has  been  a slow  process  because  of 
the  differences  in  state  laws  governing 
what  constitutes  an  illegal  steroid. 

"It  was  also  hampered  by  the  fact 
that  in  many  states  that  have  contracts 
and  collective  bargaining  agreements 
where  they  had  specific  levels  or  cer- 
tain kinds  of  drugs  you  could  test  of- 
ficers for,  steroids  were  not  among 
them,"  Olson  said.  “Add  to  that  if  you 
are  in  fact  going  to  test  for  steroids,  it 
is  an  additional  screen  at  the  labs  and  it 
is  going  to  increase  the  costs  of  those 
tests.  If  you  had  random,  it  was  going 
to  cost  you  more.” 

No  one  has  been  caught  using  ste- 
roids in  the  Minneapolis  Police  Depart- 
ment, but  there  have  been  a few  inves- 
tigations and  rumors.  ‘There's  been  a 
little  bit  of  smoke,”  said  Olson.  “We’re 
not  naive  enough  to  think  it's  not  hap- 
pening. but  just  on  a small  scale.” 

There  have  been  a number  of  other 
cases  besides  Naugatuck  involving  po- 
lice and  steroids  over  the  past  few 
months. 

Two  active  police  officers  and  one 
retired  officer  in  Pennsylvania  were 
charged  on  Dec.  15  along  with  10  oth- 
ers as  being  members  of  a steroid  dis- 
tribution ring  that  supplied  drugs  to 


hours,  or  wrongly  denied  having  infor- 
mation they  in  fact  had. 

In  response  to  the  report,  the  ATF 
will  embark  on  a new  enforcement  cam- 
paign that  includes  intensifying  its  in- 
spections of  suspect  dealers,  and  requir- 
ing a fuller  and  prompter  accounting  of 
sales  by  dealers  who  claim  their  mer- 
chandise has  been  stolen  or  simply  dis- 
appeared. Officials  said  they  will  also 
revoke  the  licenses  of  the  3 1 percent  of 
dealers  who  claim  not  to  have  sold  a 
gun  in  the  past  year  — a possible  sign 
that  they  are  actually  selling  to  illegal 
gun  traffickers  for  a higher  price,  said 
officials. 

‘This  is  a real  sea  change,"  Stuart 
E.  Eizenstat,  the  deputy  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  told  The  New  York  Times.  “In 
the  lifetime  of  the  ATF.  this  is  by  far 
the  most  aggressive  effort  it  has  ever 
undertaken  to  deal  with  suspect  deal- 
ers." 


Scranton  police  officers.  Many  of  the 
suspects  in  the  case  either  belonged  to 
a gym  owned  by  Officer  Edward  Ruddy 
or  worked  at  his  two  clubs.  Ruddy  re- 
signed from  the  Dunmore  Police  De- 
partment last  August  because  of  the 
state  probe. 

Ruddy,  26,  and  Taylor  police  Patrol- 
man Martin  Cieless,  29,  were  charged 
with  one  count  each  of  possession  of 
steroids.  They  agreed  to  cooperate  with 
authorities  as  part  of  a plea  bargain.  A 
Scranton  patrolman,  Michael  Rawlings, 
35,  was  charged  with  conspiracy  to  sell 
steroids  and  possession  of  steroids. 
Rawlings  was  on  administrative  leave 
at  the  time  of  the  bust  pending  the  out- 
come of  an  unrelated  investigation  into 
the  beating  of  an  inmate. 

According  to  a grand  jury  indict- 
ment, one  of  the  people  charged  who 
was  described  as  a major  supplier 
bragged  to  witnesses  that  he  would  not 
get  into  trouble  because  he  was  selling 
to  police  officers. 

In  Hialeah,  Ha.,  Daniel  Bolanos  was 
hired  by  his  father.  Chief  Rolando 
Bolanos,  after  having  been  rejected  by 
the  Miami  Police  Department  in  1997 
for  admitted  use  of  illegal  steroids 
within  five  years  of  his  application. 
Chief  Bolanos  claimed  he  did  not  know 
that  the  Miami  agency  had  disqualified 
his  son,  but  said  he  knew  of  the  steroid 
use,  which  allegedly  occurred  when 
Daniel,  now  24,  was  a teenager. 

The  trial  of  Daniel  Bolanos  and  his 
older  brother,  Rolando  Jr.,  28,  in  the 
severe  beating  of  a suspect  during  a 
domestic  violence  call  two  years  was 
scheduled  for  February.  According  to 
the  victim,  Yoel  Pacheco,  he  was  ar- 
rested after  trying  to  break  up  a quarrel 
between  his  cousin  and  her  husband. 
Rolando  Bolanos  Jr.  drove  him  in  a 
patrol  car  to  a parking  lot  where  his 
brother  donned  leather  gloves  and  beat 
him,  according  to  investigators  with  the 
Miami-Dade  State  Attorney’s  Office. 

After  the  allegations  were  made 
public,  eight  other  individuals  came 
forward  claiming  to  have  been  beaten 
by  one  or  both  of  the  brothers.  In  the 
Pacheco  case,  investigators  found  cor- 
roborating evidence,  including  a boot 
print  that  matched  footwear  worn  by 
one  of  the  brothers  during  the  attack. 
The  officers  claim  that  Pacheco  delib- 
erately injured  himself  by  banging  his 
head  against  the  wall  as  they  were  jail- 
ing him. 

In  New  Mexico,  the  case  of  former 
Santa  Fe  police  cadet  Edward  Gallegos 
caused  some  officials  to  sit  up  and  take 
notice.  Gallegos  was  sentenced  to  2 Vi 
years  probation  on  Nov.  22  after  sell- 
ing steroids  to  another  cadet  at  the  New 
Mexico  Law  Enforcement  Academy. 
He  was  fired  from  the  department  last 
summer  after  his  arrest,  and  was  ex- 
pelled from  a 16-week  training  course 
to  become  a certified  police  officer. 

Darrel  Hart,  director  of  the  state’s 
police  training  and  recruitment,  told 
LEN  that  steroid  abuse  is  not  something 
that  the  agency  really  has  "a  handle  on 
yet."  Gallegos,  he  said,  was  caught  be- 
cause of  a cadet  who  Hart  said  did  the 
right  thing  and  reported  the  illegal  ac- 
tivities. 

“We  do  require  a drug  screen,”  said 
Hart,  "but  steroids  aren’t  a part  of  that 
drug  screen.  That’s  something  we'll 
probably  need  to  take  a look  at  in  the 
hiring  process  and  what  we  require  in 
state  certification  — if  it's  something 
that  we  determine  we  need  to  be  con- 
cerned with.” 


ATF  takes  the  lead  on  gun  & ammo 
tracing,  plans  stepped-up  enforcement 


TOUGH  PILL  FOR  POLICING  TO  SWALLOW:  Agencies  are 
warned  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  cops  using  anabolic  steroids,  but 
testing  can  be  complicated  and  costly. 
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The  skin  game 


Dim  view  taken  of  race  as  promotion  factor 


The  promotion  of  black  police  of- 
ficers over  whites  in  order  to  level  a 
playing  field  made  uneven  by  past  dis- 
crirpi  nation  is  no  longer  an  acceptable 
solution,  courts  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and 
Boston  ruled  recently. 

In  the  aftermath  of  a Suffolk  Supe- 
rior Court  decision  in  December  that 
upheld  an  earlier  ruling  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Civil  Service  Commission, 
Boston  Police  Commissioner  Paul  F 
Evans  stated  that  his  department  will 
no  longer  skip  over  white  officers  with 
higher  civil  service  test  scores  to  ad- 
vance minority  officers  with  lower 
scores  to  meet  affirmative  action  goals. 

The  decision  only  effects  promo- 
tions, however.  The  department  is  still 
bound  by  a federal  order  requiring  it  to 
search  out  minorities  as  candidates  for 
new  jobs. 

‘There  is  no  longer  any  requirement 
that  you  reach  minorities,  so  essentially, 
it  does  eliminate  any  affirmative  action 
promotions,"  Sgl.  Del.  Margot  Hill,  a 
spokeswoman  for  the  BPD,  told  Law 
Enforcement  News. 

Evans  immediately  promoted  six 
while  sergeants  who  were  bypassed  for 
promotion  from  sergeant  to  lieutenant 
in  1996,  and  25  white  officers  who 
would  have  advanced  to  sergeant  that 
same  year,  The  ruling  by  Superior  Court 
Judge  John  M.  Xifaras  disappointed 
him,  he  told  The  Boston  Globe,  but  did 
not  surprise  him.  ‘The  handwriting  is 
on  the  wall,"  said  Evans.  "The  courts 
consistently  are  ruling  against  affirma- 
tive action." 

In  order  to  maintain  diversity  on  the 
force,  Evans  said  he  will  still  consider 
race  as  a tie-breaker  when  a black  of- 
ficer and  a white  officer  have  scored 
equally  — an  issue  currently  under  liti- 
gation in  federal  court.  He  has  also 
asked  that  a broader  procedure  be  es- 


tablished for  accurately  testing  an 
officer’s  leadership  ability.  Evans  said 
he  is  constrained  by  the  current  process 
of  using  Civil  Service  scores  to  make 
such  decisions. 

Although  Xifaras’s  ruling  only  con- 
cerns race-based  promotions,  the  unions 
representing  the  officers  are  seeking 
back  pay  and  damages  in  federal  court. 

Preferential  advancement  at  the 
Boston  Police  Department  came  about 
as  a result  of  a 1980  consent  decree  that 
called  for  affirmative  action  promotions 
to  undo  years  of  discrimination  against 
black  officers.  In  1978,  when  the  case 
that  led  to  the  decree  began,  blacks 
made  up  5 percent  of  the  force  but  were 
not  represented  among  the  department’s 
222  sergeants.  Minorities  now  account 
for  30  percent  of  the  BPD. 

Boston  police  Sgt.  William  Bradley 
of  the  Massachusetts  Minority  Law 
Enforcement  Organization,  the  group 
that  sought  the  original  decree,  told  The 
Globe  he  was  “appalled"  by  the  elimi- 
nation of  affirmative  action  in  promo- 
tions. 

“Every  minority  citizen  in  the  Com- 
monwealth needs  to  be  outraged  over 
this  decision,"  he  said.  “We  have  been 
doing  race-based  promotions  for  hun- 
dreds of  years  in  this  city.  That’s  why 
we  have  a Boston  Police  Department 
run  by  all  white  males.  Now,  all  of  a 
sudden,  there's  a problem  when  you  are 
hiring  blacks,  Asians,  Hispanics  and 
women." 

Bradley  also  lashed  out  at  his  union, 
the  Superior  Officers  Federation,  for 
using  union  dues  paid  by  black  offic- 
ers as  well  as  whites  to  finance  a suit 
that  favored  its  white  members.  But 
William  Broderick,  president  of  the 
union,  said  he  was  bound  by  state  laws 
and  union  rules  to  protect  the  rights  of 
union  members  who  were  adversely 


affected  by  affirmative  action. 

John  M.  McLean,  a sergeant  who 
will  now  be  promoted  to  lieutenant, 
called  the  decision  a good  one  for  the 
department.  "I  don’t  think  anybody  who 
is  in  the  police  department  who  wants 
to  get  ahead  should  be  held  back  be- 
cause of  the  color  of  their  skin,"  he  told 
The  Globe. 

Race-based  promotions  would  not 
be  a policy  supported  by  the  Fraternal 
Order  of  Police,  said  Bob  Nash,  a Nash- 
ville police  lieutenant  who  is  chairman 
of  the  organization’s  national  labor 
committee.  While  there  may  have  been 
a time  when  adjustments  were  neces- 
sary to  correct  a discriminatory  system, 
he  said,  there  comes  a point  at  which 
preferential  treatment  should  slop.  The 
examples  set  by  Boston,  and  Memphis, 
where  the  city  paid  $2  million  in  com- 
pensation recently  to  white  officers 
unfairly  passed  over  for  promotion, 
send  a message,  he  told  LEN,  that  such 
policies  need  to  end. 

“I  think  the  courts  are  looking  at 
those  cases  and  saying  that  this  prob- 
lem has  been  corrected,  and  if  so,  we 
need  to  take  ourselves  out  of  this  and 
do  away  with  their  preferences,"  said 
Nash.  “I  can’t  speak  to  every  place,  but 
where  those  problems  have  been  cor- 
rected, it  certainly  is  fair  to  get  away 
from  these  practices," 

But  eliminating  race  from  the  equa- 
tion to  make  the  promotion  process 
fairer  may  be  illusory,  said  Jack  Greene, 
chairman  of  the  criminal  justice  depart- 
ment at  Northeastern  University.  Race 
is  just  one  of  dozens  of  variables  that 
enter  into  a promotional  process  that  is 
far  less  precise  than  the  public  would 
like  to  believe,  he  told  LEN.  There  is  a 
view  that  advancement  should  be  "per- 
son-blind," basically  a statistic.  The 
problem,  however,  is  that  such  a pre- 


sumption of  measurement  docs  not  ex- 
ist, said  Greene. 

"People  are  differentiated  on  promo- 
tional lists  by  hundredths  of  a point," 
he  said.  1 think  it  is  kind  of  an  illusion 
that  sometimes  the  measurement  pro- 
cess gives  a sense  of  precision  when  in 
fact  all  kinds  of  things  creep  into  it." 
For  many  years,  he  said,  veterans  re- 
ceived preferential  treatment  on  promo- 
tional lists.  Seniority,  which  Green  con- 
tends does  not  necessarily  measure  the 
ability  of  someone  to  supervise,  is  tra- 
ditionally given  weight.  "Given  the 
perception  of  orderliness  and  precision 
in  that  process,  the  reality  is  that  there 
is  a lot  of  noise  in  there.” 

Police  departments,  he  said,  are  in- 
creasingly caught  between  two  sets  of 
values,  both  equally  valid.  One  suys  that 
everybody  ought  to  be  treated  equally, 
and  the  other  that,  with  all  things  being 
equal,  past  grievances  and  imbalances 
should  be  rectified.  The  present  legal 
climate,  said  Greene,  has  made  law 
enforcement  gravitate  to  basing  promo- 
tional decisions  on  what  are  considered 
to  be  objective  measurements.  “But 
they  are  not  objective,"  he  asserted. 

In  Memphis,  some  $2  million  was 
recently  awarded  in  the  form  of  back 
pay,  lump  sum  payments,  promotions 
and  pension  adjustments  to  45  white 
officers  who  were  found  to  have  been 
unfairly  passed  over  for  promotion  dur- 
ing the  past  10  years.  The  court  order 
puts  to  rest  two  cases  filed  in  1989  and 
1990  by  the  officers,  and  is  expected  to 
get  the  department's  promotion  track 
rolling  again.  Eight  officers  will  receive 
immediate  promotions. 

In  a Dec.  4 ruling,  U.S.  District 
Judge  Jerome  Turner  held  that  the  city 


unconstitutionally  used  a racial  quota 
to  promote  black  officers.  The  exams 
given  in  the  late  1980s,  he  said,  were 
not  valid  under  current  legal  guidelines 
as  job-related  and  nice-neutral. 

“The  court  finds  thut  the  city  could 
have  developed  a validated  testing  pro- 
cedure prior  to  1988,  and  thut  its  at- 
tempts to  do  so  were  meager,"  T\imer 
wrote.  He  dismissed  cases  filed  by  20 
of  plaintiffs,  niling  that  they  would  not 
have  been  promoted  unyway.  The  de- 
cision has  been  appealed  to  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit 
in  Cincinnati. 

Memphis  City  Attorney  Robert 
Spence  said  officials  will  move  quickly 
to  have  an  injunction  lifted  that  prohib- 
ited the  department  from  administering 
promotional  exams  and  posting  promo- 
tion lists.  The  injunction  was  grunted 
by  the  Sixth  Circuit  in  1998  after  the 
city  oceeded  an  allowed  number  of 
promotions. 

Officer  Tyrone  Currie,  president  of 
the  Memphis  Afro-American  Police 
Association,  the  laigest  minority  officer 
organization  in  the  department,  with 
some  450  members,  said  the  group  was 
glad  that  lawsuit  was  over  and  the 
agency  could  move  forward  with  pro- 
motions. "The  lawsuit  had  stagnated  the 
process  for  so  long  — over  10  years. 
It's  time  for  us  to  move  forward  and 
that's  for  black  and  white  officers,"  he 
told  LEN 

Personally,  Currie  added,  being  Af- 
rican American  and  having  been  ex- 
posed to  racism,  he  felt  the  outcome  of 
the  suit  was  good  for  the  white  officers 
but  perhaps  “not  as  great  for  some  of 
the  black  officers  who  have  struggled 
all  these  years." 


Illegal  handguns 
catch  the  eye  of 
Tulsa  authorities 


Portland  chief  opens  the  door 
to  broad-based  community  input 


In  an  effort  to  better  understand  the 
community  he  and  his  officers  serve, 
Portland,  Me.,  Police  Chief  Michael 
Chitwood  has  formed  a citizens'  com- 
mittee that  will  bounce  around  ideas 
with  him  about  police  operations  dur- 
ing informal,  twice-monthly  sessions 
that  began  in  January. 

Called  the  Citizens  Advisory  Board, 
the  group  is  an  extension  of  a commu- 
nity policing  initiative  the  Portland 
Police  Department  established  in  1994. 
Over  the  past  five  years,  it  has  led  to 
the  creation  of  community  policing  cen- 
ters with  civilian  coordinators  and  of- 
ficers assigned  to  specific  neighbor- 
hoods. Each  of  the  eight  members  who 
make  up  the  board  were  recommended 
by  the  department’s  community  polic- 
ing staff. 

Chitwood  told  Law  Enforcement 
News  that  the  same  concept  has  been 
used  successfully  in  Portland  before  by 
City  Manager  Robert  Ganley  who 
wanted  such  a group  to  gather  feedback 
on  city  operations.  “What  we  did  was 
take  what  he  did  and  put  in  a frame- 
work of  community  policing,”  he  said. 
"We  felt  the  next  logical  step  would  be 

MOVING? 

Don't  leave  us  behind.  Please 
send  changes  of  address  at  least 
6-8  weeks  prior  to  effective  date. 


to  invite  people  who  live  in  the  city  of 
Portland  — that  was  the  only  prerequi- 
site — extend  the  formal  and  informal 
sharing  of  community  policing." 

In  the  past  decade,  Portland  has 
grown  in  its  diversity,  becoming  a fair 
representation  of  other  urban  American 
cities.  There  are  as  many  as  28  differ- 
ent languages  spoken  in  its  public 
schools,  Chitwood  said.  Forming  the 
group  was  a way  of  broadening  citizen 
input,  and  strengthening  (he 
department's  bond  with  the  community. 

"It's  more  community  involvement 
in  the  day-to-day  operation  of  the  po- 
lice department,"  the  Chief  said,  “not 
just  a specific  neighborhood,  or  a com- 
munity policing  location  or  a school. 
That's  really  what  we  expect  to  gain." 

The  board’s  members  include  a 
banker,  a retired  teacher,  a church  pas- 
tor. a self-employed  consultant,  an  in- 
surance executive,  a mental  health 
worker  who  is  also  an  immigrant  and 
the  owner  of  an  apartment  complex. 
The  members,  Chitwood  told  The  Port- 
land Press  Herald,  are  known  entities 
with  no  known  agendas.  While  the 
group  is  set  for  now,  the  board  should 
evolve  as  some  members  leave  and  oth- 
ers express  interest  in  joining. 

Chitwood  noted  that  the  group  is  not 
a civilian  review  board  or  a response  to 
calls  by  some  City  Council  members 
for  such  a body.  It  is  rather  an  informal 


process  with  no  elected  officials  or 
terms. 

“Civilian  review  boards  are  focused 
strictly  on  allegations  of  police  miscon- 
duct, to  make  a determination  that  po- 
lice acted  appropriately  or  not."  he  told 
The  Press  Herald.  "While  this  group 
may  have  investigative  knowledge 
about  a specific  case,  its  focus  is  on  the 
entire  department." 

For  the  first  six  months,  the  board's 
members  — none  of  whom  have  had 
any  prior  law  enforcement  experience 
— will  be  in  the  learning  phase  of  the 
project,  said  Chitwood.  They  will  be 
taken  through  the  department's  budget 
process,  its  organization  chart,  recruit- 
ment policies  and  internal  affairs.  “I 
want  them  to  leant  as  much  about  the 
department  so  we  could  get  a broad 
spectrum  of  views  and  opinions  about 
what  they  feel  we  could  do  better  to  run 
the  department,"  he  told  LEN. 

Chitwood  added  that  he  has  told  the 
advisory  board  that  except  in  areas 
where  union  contracts  or  state  laws  en- 
force confidentiality,  they  may  be  privy 
to  any  information  about  the  depart- 
ment they  want.  "They  can  ask  any 
question  about  any  subject,"  he  said. 
They  are  also  free  to  discuss  their  im- 
pressions with  the  public.  Chitwood 
told  The  Press  Herald.  "We've  opened 
the  door  to  civilian  review  — of  all 
things  [in  the  department),''  he  said. 


In  what  appears  to  be  yet  another 
spinoff  of  Richmond.  Va.'s  Project 
Exile,  the  criminal  justice  community 
in  Tulsa.  Okla.,  has  developed  its  own 
cross-jurisdictional  program  to  crack 
down  on  possession  of  illegal  hand- 
guns. 

Called  Project  SAFE  — for  Special 
Action  Firearms  Enforcement  — the 
effort  brings  together  Tulsa’s  munici- 
pal police,  the  Tulsa  County  sheriff's 
department  and  district  attorney's  of- 
fice. the  federal  Bureau  of  Alcohol. 
Tobacco  and  Firearms  and  the  U.S. 
Attorney's  Office  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  Oklahoma. 

According  to  U.S.  Attorney  Steve 
Lewis,  members  of  the  law  enforcement 
community  will  meet  weekly  with  Fed- 
eral and  state  prosecutors  to  consider 
the  level  at  which  cases  should  be  tried 
in  an  effort  to  mete  out  the  stiffest  sen- 
tences to  weapons  violators.  The  pro- 
gram will  target  such  offenses  as  pos- 
session of  a handgun  by  a convicted 
felon,  and  the  those  who  possess  fire- 
arms in  the  commission  of  a violent 
crime  or  serious  drug  offense. 

Project  SAFE  will  also  lake  aim  at 
the  unlicensed  dealing  of  firearms  and 
the  unlicensed  possession  of  prohibited 
or  illegally  modified  firearms.  Lewis 
told  The  Tulsa  World.  Illegal  ammuni- 
tion will  also  be  addressed  under  the 
program.  "In  some  cases  separate 


charges  may  be  pursued  in  both  fed- 
eral and  state  jurisdictions."  he  said. 

According  to  Sgt.  Wayne  Allen  of 
the  Tulsa  police,  about  1.000  guns  a 
year  arc  seized  by  officers  They  are 
held  in  the  department's  evidence  room 
until  they  are  no  longer  needed  by  pros- 
ecutors, and  then  are  melted  down.  As 
part  of  Project  SAFE,  the  ATF  will 
record  all  information  on  the  weapons 
recovered  by  police,  and  trace  their 
ownership. 

Under  the  program,  police  will  be 
trained  about  the  array  of  federal  and 
slate  statutes  available  to  them  when 
they  make  an  arrest,  said  Tulsa  Police 
Chief  Ron  Palmer  The  program's  in- 
tent. he  told  The  World,  is  to  explore 
those  laws  that  might  have  been  previ- 
ously overlooked  when  it  came  time  to 
prosecute. 

Sheriff  Stanley  Glanz  said  he  would 
discuss  Project  SAFE  at  the  next  meet- 
ing of  area  chiefs  in  the  hopes  that  other 
agencies  in  the  county  will  participate 
in  the  program. 

"This  is  really  the  first  time  local 
prosecutors  from  the  district  attorney's 
office  and  federal  prosecutors  are  meet- 
ing together  on  a regular  basis.”  said 
District  Attorney  Tim  Hams.  "If  we  can 
draw  on  all  of  our  resources,  then  so  be 
it.” 

( For  more  on  Richmond's  Project 
Exile,  see  LEN.  Dec.  15/31.  1999.) 
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Manus: 

“No  justice,  no  peace”:  It’s  not 


By  Raymond  Manus 

From  1968  to  1999.  1 was  a New  York  City 
police  officer,  and  1 must  admit  I have  had  diffi- 
culties with  the  concept  of  justice.  In  my  personal 
life,  there  is  no  significant  problem,  as  my  reli- 
gious beliefs  and  personal  value  system  guide  my 
conduct,  and  I try  to  treat  others  as  I would  like  to 
be  treated.  But  as  a police  officer,  I took  an  oath 
to  uphold  the  constitution  and  accepted  the  respon- 
sibility of  enforcing  the  law  impartially.  The  law. 
in  turn,  gave  me  the  authority  to  use  force,  in- 
cluding deadly  physical  force.  I was  required  to 
set  aside  my  personal  values  and  equitably  en- 
force the  law  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of 
all  people. 

As  written,  the  law  is  specific  and  clearly  de- 
scribes illegal  conduct  In  practice,  the  law  recog- 
nizes diversity  and  introduces  ambiguity  into  the 
role  of  the  police  officer.  The  r laintenuncc  of  or- 
der in  a diverse  society  requires  consent  to  the 
rule  of  law.  and  that,  in  itself,  could  be  the  source 
of  discontent. 

The  law  muy  not  always  be  right,  but  the  law 
should  be  complied  with  and  equitably  enforced 
when  necessary.  The  rule  of  law  is  constantly 
changing  and  subject  to  judicial  review.  Legisla- 
tures write  new  laws  each  year.  Executives  allo- 
cate resources  und  set  enforcement  priorities  that 
may  change  from  administration  to  administra- 
tion. Police  officers  need  not  agree  with  the  law. 
and  may  personally  believe  the  law  to  be  wrong, 
but  each  officer  is  required  to  curry  out  the  will  of 
the  people  as  established  by  the  rule  of  law 

A police  officer  may  have  deeply  held  personal 
beliefs  about  abortion,  homosexuality,  euthana- 
sia, Sabbath  observance  or  other  controversial  is- 
sues. These  beliefs  may  be  considered  prejudice 
and  bias  by  people  holding  other  beliefs.  An  agent 
of  the  people  must  not  use  his  position  to  impose 
his  personul  value  system  on  others.  A police  of- 
ficer cun  expect  to  be  culled  to  a dispute  where 
both  parties  believe  they  have  been  treuted  un- 
justly by  the  other,  and  the  officer  must  provide 
"liberty  und  justice,  for  all,"  The  officer's  actions 
must  be  guided  by  law. 


(Raymond  Manus  wired  as  a lieutenant  from 
the  New  York  City  Police  Department,  where  he 
last  served  with  the  Office  of  Management  Analy- 
sis and  Planning.) 


Representatives  of  the  people  have  written  laws 
to  control  public  behavior.  When  those  laws  are 
enforced,  a judge  and  jury  of  the  people  will  ren- 
der a verdict.  In  the  case  of  a guilty  verdict,  the 
accused  may  appeal  the  verdict  to  a higher  court. 
Upon  appeal,  reasonable  men  and  women  will 
evaluate  the  application  of  the  law  in  the  context 
of  the  constitution  and  the  protection  of  individual 
rights.  A 5-to-4  decision  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  establishes  the  law  of  the  land.  Four  dis- 
senters may  be  eloquent  in  their  presentation  of 
the  minority  view,  but  justice  will  be  the  position 
held  by  that  simple,  slim  majority. 

When  agents  of  government  take  the  life  of  an 
innocent  person,  the  public  has  a right  to  be  out- 
raged. Advocates  have  been  known  to  orchestrate 
this  outrage  to  attract  media  attention  and  promote 
their  agenda.  Crowds  of  assembled  citizens  carry 
placards  and  chant  "No  justice,  no  peace."  That 
simple  sound  bite  conveys  a variety  of  meaning. 

On  its  face,  it  is  a plain  plea  for  fair  treatment. 
But  this  slogan  carries  a significant  threat  of  in- 
surrection. rampage,  riot  and  general  disorder,  all 
in  the  name  of  the  advocate's  definition  of  "jus- 
tice." The  advocates  use  this  implied  threat  as  a 
lever  to  gain  an  advantage  in  the  political  process 
that  allocates  resources  to  local  programs  and  prac- 
tices. Having  gained  the  point,  the  advocate  will 
sheath  the  sword  and  await  the  next  opportunity 
to  rattle  it  again. 

Justice  is  an  elusive  concept.  A nation  that  is 
ruled  by  religious  leaders  finds  truth  in  the  teach- 
ings of  the  almighty,  and  justice  is  absolute.  A 
nation  ruled  by  monarchs  or  tyrants  will  find  that 
justice  often  resides  in  the  whims  of  the  leaders, 
and  their  actions  cannot  be  challenged.  In  a de- 
mocracy, justice  is  a glorious  quest  to  satisfy  the 
competing  customs,  mores  and  beliefs  held  by  a 
diverse  population.  Justice  to  one  person  may  be 
perceived  by  another  as  an  injury. 

As  of  this  writing,  four  New  York  City  police 
officers  are  on  trial  for  their  specific  actions  that 
resulted  in  the  death  of  an  unarmed  man.  “No  Jus- 
tice. No  Peace"  can  be  heard  outside  the  court- 
room as  the  four  officers  describe  how  they  came 
to  fire  41  shots  at  an  individual.  In  their  role  as 
police  officers,  they  approached  a man  they  be- 
lieved to  be  acting  suspiciously.  The  officers  staled 
they  believed  the  man  was  armed  and  threatened 
them  with  a gun.  The  officers  were  indicted  by  a 


grand  jury  on  charges  of  murder,  and  will  present 
their  defense  to  these  charges,  as  required  by  the 
rule  of  law 

There  are  some  who  would  use  this  trial  as  a 
statement  on  racism.  In  the  minds  of  many  pro- 
testers, the  officers  were  guilty  even  before  the 
facts  had  been  presented  to  the  jury.  Four  white 
officers,  one  unarmed  black  victim  and  41  shots 
were  all  they  needed  to  hear.  But  the  jury  will 
hear  additional  facts,  the  opinions  of  expert  wit- 
nesses and  the  testimony  of  the  accused  officers. 
The  jury  will  be  instructed  on  the  law  and  how  it 
applies  in  this  case.  The  jurors  will  be  directed  to 
pul  aside  their  personal  feelings  and  draw  their 
conclusion  based  upon  the  facts  presented  in  this 
specific  case.  The  jurors  will  be  asked  to  reach 
unanimous  agreement,  beyond  a reasonable  doubt, 
and  render  a verdict. 

The  actual  verdict  may  have  no  relationship  to 
true  justice.  A guilty  verdict  will  not  restore  the 
victim  to  life.  A not-guilty  verdict  does  not  in- 
crease an  officer's  authority  to  employ  deadly 
force.  There  is  no  guarantee  that  the  verdict  will 
satisfy  everybody,  but  the  verdict  reached  under 
the  rule  of  law  should  satisfy  the  legal  definition 

Levine: 


By  Michael  Levine 

As  a media  expert.  I know  that  perception  and 
reality  are  not  always  the  same.  Issues  can  appear 
to  be  clear  and  concise,  and  only  upon  closer  in- 
spection reveal  underlying  concerns.  This  confu- 
sion is  sometimes  created  on  purpose,  left  up  to  a 
person's  interpretation  of  media  spin.  Other  times 
it  is  simply  the  result  of  oversight.  Such  is  the 
case  with  crime  in  society. 

Crime  affects  everyone,  whether  young  or  old, 
poor  or  rich.  We  all  endure  its  crippling  costs.  Most 
expenses  are  obvious  — the  financial  and  emo- 
tional drains  that  are  frequently  recounted  to  us 
through  news  reports.  Yet  darker  and  more  con- 
cealed costs  of  crime  exist  today  as  well,  issues 
that  are  seldom  discussed  on  the  front  pages  of 
newspapers  or  on  nightly  newscasts.  These  real 
expenditures  are  difficult  to  see,  earning  them  the 
label  of  “hidden"  costs  of  enme.  They  have  a det- 
rimental effect  on  our  lives  because  certain  free- 
doms, like  those  associated  with  the  idyllic  com- 
munities of  yesteryear,  are  no  longer  applicable 
today. 

Gone  are  the  days  when  a child  could  safely 
play  unattended  in  the  front  yard,  a person  could 
casually  stroll  to  his  car  through  a darkened  park- 
ing lot.  or  a young  girl  could  enjoy  a party  with 
friends  in  her  living  room.  Polly  Klaas  was  a vi- 
vacious. talented  child,  full  of  life  with  the  prom- 
ise of  a bright  future.  During  a slumber  party  in 
October  1993,  the  12-year-old  was  abducted  at 
knifepoint  from  her  Petaluma,  Calif.,  home.  She 
was  found  molested  and  killed  at  the  hands  of  a 
career  felon.  Events  like  these  force  us  to  restrict 
our  children  to  backyards  and  avoid  late-night  nips 
to  the  store,  all  in  efforts  to  escape  victimization. 
The  hidden  cost  of  crime:  a great  loss  of personal 
freedom. 

The  threat  of  ever-expanding  jails  being  built 
nearby  also  looms  over  many  communities,  at- 
tacking its  inhabitants'  sense  of  security.  “Not  in 
my  neighborhood"  — a frequently  heard  reaction 
— ignores  the  fact  that  detention  centers  are  a 
necessity  and  will  be  built,  quite  possibly  in  your 
area.  Our  once  simple  freedoms  have  now  become 


(Michael  Levine  is  a media  expert  and  author 
with  offices  in  Los  Angeles.) 


so  simple 

of  justice. 

Racism  and  discrimination  are  wrong,  but  the 
trial  of  four  officers  is  not  the  proper  forum  for 
correcting  all  of  society's  ills.  A trial  by  jury  is 
not  a search  for  the  truth;  it  is  an  attempt  to  estab- 
lish justice  for  the  accused.  When  the  four  offic- 
ers were  arraigned  on  murder  charges,  they  were 
entitled  to  all  the  due  process  rights  protected  by 
the  constitution. 

As  a retired  police  officer.  I am  no  longer  re- 
quired to  place  myself  at  risk  to  protect  others  in 
ambiguous  situations.  I have  no  legally  imposed 
responsibilities  nor  any  special  authority  to  pro- 
tect life  and  property.  My  personal  values  will 
guide  my  conduct  and  I can  leave  to  others  the 
impossible  task  of  establishing  justice  without  a 
clearly  defined  value  system.  I can  tolerate  those 
who  believe  the  lottery  will  provide  for  their  fu- 
ture, or  that  marriage  is  a temporary  condition, 
without  defending  those  values.  I will  not  have  to 
tell  parents  that  their  teenage  daughter  can  obtain 
an  abortion  without  their  knowledge  or  consent.  I 
will  do  my  part  to  point  out  injustice,  but  I will 
not  be  content  with  blaming  individual  conduct 
when  it  is  clearly  the  structure  that  is  at  fault. 


armed  with  elements  of  fear  and  restriction. 

Another  hidden  cost  of  crime  is  revealed  in 
the  decreased  spending  power  of  the  consumer 
dollar.  Even  in  the  high-tech  age  of  retinal  scan- 
ning and  infrared  lasers,  old-fashioned  security 
measures  like  video  cameras  are  still  expensive 
to  install  and  operate.  Merchants  must  recoup  their 
increased  operational  expenses  from  the  consumer, 
through  raised  prices.  While  some  critics  may  at- 
tribute higher  product  costs  to  economic  condi- 
tions like  inflation  or  supply  and  demand,  the  cost 
of  crime  does  play  a large  part.  Consider  the  fol- 
lowing example: 

A neighborhood  7-1 1 store  has  security  in  the 
form  of  a teenage  cashier,  two  surveillance  cam- 
eras and  a reflective  two-way  mirror.  Due  to  the 
increase  of  assaults  and  robberies  in  the  area,  a 
second  teenage  employee  is  required  to  work  in 
the  store  after  dark.  One  evening,  the  store  gets 
robbed  and  while  neither  of  the  employees  sus- 
tains physical  injury,  both  are  emotionally  dis- 
traught. Therapy  sessions  are  medically  required 
before  either  is  able  to  return  to  work.  The  store’s 
owner  then  decides  to  discourage  further  attacks 
by  employing  a security  guard  to  work  the  night 
shift. 

The  expenses  incurred  by  the  employer  — 
additional  staffing,  medical  attention,  even  em- 
ployee stress  — are  all  crime-associated  costs  that 
customers  eventually  end  up  paying  for.  The  hid- 
den cost:  less  bang  for  the  consumer  buck. 

The  criminal  himself  creates  a third  hidden  cost 
of  crime.  Major  felonies  like  robbery  and  murder 
tend  to  create  situations  that  promote  gunfire  and 
Continued  on  Page  10 
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Murder  as  an  agent  of  reform 


Balto  PD  struggles  to  curb  homicide  total 


A Baltimore  Police  Department 
policy  requiring  reassignment  of  per- 
sonnel every  three  to  four  years  — once 
praised  as  a means  of  boosting  the  ca- 
reer potential  of  minority  and  female 
officers  by  moving  them  into  presti- 
gious units  — has  proved  to  be  a disas- 
ter for  the  agency's  homicide  closure 
rate,  according  to  municipal  and  police 
officials. 

The  policy  was  eliminated  on  Dec. 
8,  just  one  day  after  Mayor  Martin 
O’Malley  took  office,  in  just  one  of  a 
series  of  measures  undertaken  by 
elected  officials  frustrated  by  the  city’s 
seemingly  intractable  murder  rate. 

For  the  10th  year  in  a row, 
Baltimore's  homicide  total  surged  in 
1999  to  300  deaths  — a figure  just  un- 
der half  that  of  New  York,  a city  with 

12  times  the  population.  The  much- 
criticized  rotation  policy,  instituted  six 
years  ago  by  former  Police  Commis- 
sioner Thomas  Frazier,  has  been  blamed 
by  top  department  officials  for  “crip- 
pling” the  agency's  ability  to  catch  kill- 
ers and  toppling  its  homicide  arrest  rate 
from  70  percent  five  years  ago  to  its 
current  rate  of  under  40  percent. 

From  January  through  November 
1999,  according  to  police  statistics,  just 

13  arrests  were  made  in  the  80  North- 
east Baltimore  shootings  that  occurred 
during  that  time.  In  the  nearly  900  non- 
fatal  shootings  during  that  period,  193 
people  had  been  arrested. 

In  December,  O'Malley  appointed 
Col.  Ronald  L.  Daniel,  50,  as  the  city's 
new  police  commissioner.  Daniel,  the 
department's  highest-ranking  black  of- 
ficer, took  over  the  department  on  Jan. 
3 and  was  confirmed  by  the  City  Coun- 
cil in  early  February. 

Two  years  ago,  Daniel  and  Frazier 
had  a public  fight  that  split  the  agency’s 
command  staff.  Daniel  had  challenged 
the  manner  in  which  Frazier  handled 
the  department’s  race  relations;  Frazier 
responded  by  charging  Daniel  with  in- 
subordination. suspending  him  and 
launching  an  investigation.  Although 
then-Mayor  Kurt  L.  Schmoke  halted  the 
probe  several  hours  later,  Frazier’s  ac- 
tions still  enraged  the  city's  African- 
American  community  and  fomented  an 
uproar. 

Several  months  later,  Daniel  called 
Frazier  a racist  in  a swom  deposition 
in  a discrimination  suit  filed  by  a po- 
lice helicopter  pilot.  Schmoke  had 
Daniel  removed  from  his  command  and 
banished  him  to  a City  Hall  office 
where  he  remained  until  his  appoint- 
ment by  O’Malley. 

Frazier,  a vocal  opponent  of  the  new 
Mayor's,  stepped  down  as  police  com- 
missioner in  October,  shortly  after 
O’Malley  won  the  city’s  primary  elec- 
tion. to  become  director  of  the  Justice 
Department’s  Office  of  Community 
Oriented  Policing  Services. 

In  implementing  the  rotation  plan, 
Frazier  believed  he  could  reform  a de- 
partment that  had  long  been  dominated 
by  senior  white  officers.  He  argued  that 


“We  took  one  of  the  best 
damn  homicide  guys  in 
the  city  and  we  sent 
him  to  a desk  job  in  the 
personnel  department. 
That’s  just  crazy.” 

his  policy  would  result  in  a better 
trained  work  force  and  open  doors  for 
women  and  minority  officers. 

O’Malley’s  abolition  of  rotation  was 
met  with  approval  by  officers  and  offi- 
cials. Officer  Gary  McLhinney,  presi- 
dent of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police. 
Lodge  3,  told  The  Baltimore  Sun:  “It’s 
not  a knock-  on  the  current  homicide 
unit.  It’s  a simple  function  of  the  fact 
that  there  was  nobody  left  around  to 
train  them.  We  took  experienced  Afri- 
can-American detectives  like  Rick 
Requer  — one  of  the  best  damn  homi- 
cide guys  in  the  city  — and  we  sent 
him  to  a desk  job  in  the  personnel  de- 
partment. That’s  just.  I don’t  know.  It’s 
crazy  is  what  it  is.” 

The  reversal  of  the  policy  was  made 
while  the  department  was  still  under  the 
command  of  Acting  Police  Commis- 
sioner Bert  Shirey,  a 33-year  veteran 
who  had  suggested  hiring  retired  inves- 
tigators as  consultants  to  provide  on- 
the-job  training  and  give  a crash  course 
on  city  violence.  “There  is  no  question 
that  back  in  the  ‘80s,  we  had  the  high- 
est clearance  rate  and  the  highest  con- 
viction rate  in  the  country,”  Shirey  told 
The  Sun.  “We  had  detectives  down 
there  their  whole  careers  who  knew 
how  to  solve  cases." 

In  addition  to  doing  away  with  the 
rotation  policy,  officials  have  also 
implemented  a restructuring  of  the 
department's  command  staff.  Daniel 
has  streamlined  his  staff,  keeping  his 
vow  to  eliminate  Frazier's  top-heavy 
command  structure.  Joining  the  depart- 
ment in  the  No.  2 spot  as  deputy  com- 
missioner of  operations  is  Edward  T 
Norris,  a deputy  commissioner  in  the 
New  York  City  Police  Department  who 
served  as  one  of  the  department’s  chief 
anticrime  strategists  and  is  credited  with 
helping  roll  back  the  city's  homicide 
rate  from  more  than  2.200  in  1990  to 
fewer  than  700  in  1999. 

Norris,  40,  is  a prot£g6  of  Jack 
Maple,  who  oversaw  the  N YPD’s  crime 
strategies  until  his  resignation  four 
years  ago,  and  served  as  adviser  to  Po- 
lice Commissioner  Howard  Safir  on 
anticrime  strategies  and  coordinator  of 
the  department's  Compstat  program. 

Daniel  also  named  Richard  P 
Rieman  Jr.,  an  attorney  and  retired  Bal- 
timore police  lieutenant,  as  deputy  com- 
missioner of  administration.  Rieman, 
44,  will  handle  such  department  func- 
tions as  hirings,  terminations,  discipline 


and  training. 

A rash  of  retirements  following 
Daniel's  appointment,  including  the 
BPD's  chief  of  detectives.  Col.  John 
Gavrilis,  and  the  head  of  the 
department's  Police  Athletic  League. 
Col.  Alvin  Winkler. 

Gavrilis,  48.  had  applied  to 
O’Malley  for  the  commissioner  job. 
Although  he  was  in  charge  of  the  1997 
investigation  into  Daniel.  Gavrilis 
downplayed  his  role  in  the  uproar,  say- 
ing the  two  had  a "good  professional 
relationship."  The  25-year  veteran, 
however,  announced  his  retirement 
within  a week  of  Daniel’s  appointment. 

Gavrilis  was  one  of  those  who  criti- 


cized Frazier's  rotational  policy  after  it 
was  abolished  in  December.  Described 
as  a stickler  for  detail  who  believed 
strongly  that  loyalty  was  a quality  of 
paramount  necessity  to  a police  orga- 
nization, Gavrilis  publicly  supported 
the  plan  when  it  was  in  operation,  but 
later  said  of  it:  "Rotation  definitely 
crippled  us.  There  were  times  when  we 
had  detectives  who  had  the  motives  and 
suspects  in  their  heads.”  he  told  The 
Sun.  “That  info  is  invaluable.  We  need 
people  who  know  the  culture  of  the 
city." 

Also  gone  from  the  department  now 
is  Frazier’s  idea  of  assigning  homicide 
detectives  by  geographical  beats.  The 


unit  will  return  to  shift  work,  handling 
cases  as  they  come  in. 

Fans  of  the  television  show  “Homi- 
cide" will  recognize  and  appreciate  an- 
other change  in  the  department  under 
its  new  administration:  the  “black- 
board" is  back.  The  board,  which  lifted 
the  names  of  every  homicide  case  by 
victim’s  name  — in  black  for  closed 
cases,  red  for  open  — had  been  ordered 
eliminated  by  Frazier  because  he  be- 
lieved it  made  the  department  look  bad. 
The  TV  show,  which  was  cancelled  last 
year  but  can  still  be  seen  on  cable  chan- 
nels, is  believed  to  have  had  some  in- 
fluence on  Frazier's  decision  to  remove 
the  board. 
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As  NJSP  plans  new  changes, 
in-car  video  proves  its  worth 


Rather  than  a watchful  eye  5 la 
Big  Brother,  an  expansion  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Police's  in-car  video  sur- 
veillance system  that  was  installed 
last  year  to  monitor  traffic  stops  may 
yet  turn  out  to  be  a boon  for  troop- 
ers. 

In  presenting  a plan  fly  Gov. 
Christine  Todd  Whitman’s  adminis- 
tration to  end  discrimination  by  NJSP 
troopers,  the  agency’s  new  superin- 
tendent, Col.  Carson  Dunbar  Jr., 
stated  in  January  that  the  agency 
would  be  outfitting  all  its  patrol  units 
with  video  cameras.  More  than  half 
the  vehicles  were  so  equipped  in 
1999. 

But  of  the  40-some  tapes  that 
have  been  collected  thus  far  for  use 
in  the  complaint  process,  each  of  the 
officers  involved  was  exonerated. 
Civilians  in  six  cases  have  been 
charged  with  filing  false  accusations, 
and  two  motorists  have  been  in- 
dicted, said  Dunbar. 

Expanded  use  of  video  cameras 
has  the  support  of  the  State  Troopers 
Non-Commissioned  Officers  Asso- 
ciation, an  organization  that  repre- 
sents 700  NJSP  sergeants.  Said  the 
group’s  vice  president,  Del.  Sgt. 
Dennis  Hallion:  “Forty  out  of  40  is 
100  percent.  All  along,  we  have  in- 
sisted that  our  troopers  — for  the 
most  part  — do  the  job  the  appropri- 
ate way.  If  a trooper  does  something 
wrong,  then  the  appropriate  action 
should  be  taken." 

Two  of  the  state's  three  troopers’ 
unions,  including  the  non-commis- 
sioned officers  association,  filed  a 
civil  suit  in  Middlesex  County  Su- 
perior Court  on  Feb.  22  against  two 
motorists  who  had  alleged  violations 
against  an  officer  and  a sergeant.  "It 
was  to  show  that  we  were  not  going 
to  stand  for  these  false,  misleading, 
fabricated  allegations  against  these 
troopers."  Hallion  told  Law  Enforce- 
ment News. 

"The  only  reason  we  see  for  these 
people  to  do  this  is  that  they  are  go- 
ing to  gain  leverage  come  court 
time,"  said  Hallion.  “The  cameras 
have  aided  our  guys  — obviously,  it 
was  something  that  had  to  be  put  into 
place  because  the  racial  profiling  is- 
sue had  come  up.  We  fell  all  along 
that  our  troopers  were  doing  the  job 
they  were  supposed  to  do  and  this 
just  confirmed  our  belief  they  were." 

The  video  camera  installations 
are  part  of  a plan  by  NJSP  and  state 


officials  to  overhaul  to  overhaul  the 
department's  disciplinary  system  and 
shift  the  focus  of  the  police  agency's 
mission  away  from  drug  courier  arTests 
to  shutting  down  large-scale  narcotics 
rings. 

Statistics  released  by  Dunbar  dur- 
ing the  plan’s  unveiling  showed  that 
discrimination  complaints  had  tripled 
in  1999  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year,  growing  from  18  in  1998  to  58 
last  year.  But  when  weighed  against  the 
nearly  300,000  tickets  written  each  year 
by  the  2,800-member  force,  that  figure 
— while  distressing  — was  not  "too 
bad,"  he  said. 

Dunbar  said  he  planned  to  triple  the 
number  of  internal  affairs  investigators 
to  30,  and  said  that  he  and  other  super- 
visors would  monitor  inquiries  to  en- 
sure that  serious  complaints  were  given 
priority.  ‘There  seems  to  have  been  a 
cottage  industry  of  investigations  that 
were  thoroughly  investigated  involving 
a lost  flashlight  or  a lost  hat,"  he  said. 
Many  serious  cases  were  given  cursory 
investigations  or  were  sloppily  handled. 

Dunbar,  a former  FBI  supervisor, 
was  appointed  in  November  after  a 
painstaking  search  for  a successor  to 
Col.  Carl  A.  Williams,  who  was  fired 
by  Whitman  last  February  after  he  made 
some  injudicious  comments  about  race 
and  crime  to  The  Newark  Star-Ledger. 
During  Dunbar's  three-month  tenure, 
he  has  remodeled  the  NJSP’s  disciplin- 
ary system  along  the  lines  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department's  Office  of  Profes- 
sional Responsibility,  renaming  the 
agency’s  Internal  Affairs  Bureau  and 
adopting  the  DoJ’s  conflict-of-interest 
guidelines  that  prohibit  investigators 
from  participating  in  probes  that  muy 
involve  themselves  or  their  friends. 

In  reviewing  all  of  the  agency’s  in- 
ternal investigations,  Dunbar  has  re- 
cused himself  and  asked  the  state  at- 
torney general’s  office  to  step  in  on  a 
number  of  occasions  when  probes  in- 
volved associates. 

His  policy  of  not  investigating  or 
disciplining  officers  and  commanders 
whose  misconduct  may  have  gone  un- 
punished has  not  been  well-received  in 
some  quarters,  however.  Assemblyman 
LeRoy  J.  Jones  Jr.,  an  Essex  County 
Democrat,  said  that  while  he  was 
pleased  that  there  would  be  more  in- 
vestigations, he  objected  to  Dunbar's 
contention  that  the  past  is  the  past. 

“I  think  it's  a travesty  that  any  troop- 
ers involved  in  illegal  civil  rights  vio- 
lations in  the  past  arc  now  somewhat 


exonerated  by  his  focus  on  the  fu- 
ture," Jones  told  The  New  York 
Times.  “That's  u mistake  and  it's  not 
fair  to  the  victims  of  those  atrocities." 

Dunbar  hus  argued  thut  with  nei- 
ther the  lime  nor  the  resources,  it 
would  be  unrealistic  for  the  NJSP  to 
“[attack)  everyone  who  ever  did  any- 
thing wrong." 

Some  other  aspects  of  Dunbar's 
approach  have  also  drawn  criticism. 
While  the  agency  will  disclose  sta- 
tistics, it  will  not  disclose  the  names 
of  officers  or  details  of  the  allega- 
tions made  in  complaints.  Anyone 
who  files  a complaint,  said  Dunbar, 
will  be  notified  of  the  outcome. 

Said  William  Buckman,  an  attor- 
ney who  has  been  successful  in  sev- 
eral cases  involving  racial  profiling 
by  troopers,  told  The  Times  that  com- 
plete secrecy  in  such  proceedings 
already  exists  within  the  agency.  It 
has  been  used,  he  said,  as  a way  for 
commanders  to  protect  their  friends 
and  relatives. 

"If.  after  this  long  process,  they 
still  insist  on  a wall  of  silence,  then 
one  of  the  most  crucial  aspects  ubout 
Internal  Affairs  reform  has  fallen  by 
the  wayside,"  said  Buckman. 

Under  the  Statewide  Narcotics 
Action  Plan,  another  reform  being 
planned  by  state  officials  to  elimi- 
nate racial  profiling  by  troopers,  less 
emphasis  will  be  put  on  catching 
drug  couriers  along  the  New  Jersey 
Tlimpikc  and  other  major  highways 
and  more  on  breaking  up  drug  rings. 
‘There  will  still  be  a place  for  the 
interdiction  of  drugs  on  the  Turnpike 
and  the  Interstates,"  said  Attorney 
General  John  Famier  Jr.  "It  will  not 
be  as  prominent  as  it  was  in  the  past.” 

The  new  approach  will  require 
greater  cooperation  and  exchange  of 
information  among  state,  local  and 
federal  law  enforcement,  he  told  The 
Newark  Star-Ledger.  But  the  agency 
will  not  be  backing  away  from  New 
Jersey's  existing  policy  of  closing 
down  open-air  drug  markets,  or  ask- 
ing the  Legislature  to  relax  manda- 
tory penalties  for  dealing  drugs 
within  1.000  feet  of  a school. 

Other  components  of  the  plan  in- 
clude an  expansion  of  community- 
police  partnership  programs  and  drug 
courts.  “Early  next  year,  we'll  be  pre- 
pared to  move  forward."  Farmer  told 
The  Star-Ledger.  “It's  not  something 
we  view  as  a radical  departure  from 
the  past." 
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Hackers  bedevil  California  police  airwaves 


Police  emergency  frequencies  used 
lo  be  sacrosanct,  but  no  more.  Em- 
boldened and  abetted  by  new  technol- 
ogy. hackers  interrupted  emergency 
networks  across  Southern  California 
last  year  with  hundreds  of  bogus  calls 
that  could  easily  have  led  to  tragedy. 

While  new  communications  sys- 
tems include  security  features  aimed  at 
keeping  hackers  off  the  airwaves,  many 
law  enforcement  agencies  use  less  cut- 
ting-edge equipment.  Police  officials 
said  they  arc  virtually  helpless  when 
their  channels  are  disrupted  because 
they  cannot  override  phony  broadcasts 
without  cutting  off  some  officers’  ac- 
cess to  the  frequency.  Authorities  fear 
it  is  just  a matter  of  time  before  such  a 
breach  occurs  at  the  wrong  moment, 
putting  an  officer  in  danger. 

Alan  Burton,  a Benicia,  Calif.-based 
consultant  on  91 1 systems,  told  The  Los 
Angeles  Times:  "My  impression  is  that 
it's  going  on  all  over  the  country.  The 
thing  has  been  a continuing  problem. 
Although  the  digitalization  of  radio 
systems  will  help  keep  police  channels 
from  being  invaded,  it  will  not  keep 
hackers  completely  off  the  airwaves. 
Even  then,  I'm  not  sure  we  ever  will. 
There  arc  guys  who  stay  up  all  night 
trying  to  hack  into  whatever  they  can 
— police  radios,  the  Pentagon." 


In  Huntington  Beach,  a hacker 
dubbed  "the  phantom"  regularly  breaks 
into  the  department's  radio  band,  mas- 
querading as  an  officer  under  attack  and 
throwing  the  agency's  staff  into  a panic 
as  they  try  to  ensure  that  all  units  are 
safe.  Last  November,  a graffiti  tagger 
in  the  Chinatown  section  of  Los  Ange- 
les slipped  away  from  California  High- 
way Patrol  officers  before  he  could  be 
captured  when  a hacker  disrupted  of- 
ficers' calls  for  backup  by  delivering  a 
20-sccond  rant  on  the  LAPD  Ramparts 
Division  scandal.  Another  hacker  pos- 
ing as  a Brea  police  officer  last  sum- 
mer warned  of  shots  fired  near  City 
Hall.  The  building  had  to  be  evacuated, 
with  parts  of  the  surrounding  streets 
combed  for  a possible  gunman. 

With  hackers  using  high-tech  radios 
that  can  be  purchased  for  as  little  as 
$300  at  swap  meets  or  from  private  sell- 
ers. which,  are  then  modified  to  trans- 
mit on  police  channels,  the  problem  is 
becoming  more  prevalent,  said  CHP 
Dct.  David  Flores.  "An  officer  can  be 
out  there  with  something  overwhelm- 
ing happening,  and  he  cannot  get  on  the 
air,"  he  told  The  Times.  “It  could  cost 
somebody  their  life." 

A surveillance  by  CHP  detectives 
and  investigators  from  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  resulted 


in  the  arrest  of  a 63-ycar-old  business- 
man. Jack  Gerritsen,  on  charges  of  dis- 
rupting public  safety  communications 
in  the  Chinatown  case  and  hundreds  of 
other  incidents. 

Orange  County  Sheriff’s  Depart- 
ment officials  logged  more  than  133 
broadcasts  of  Gerritsen's  message  in 
just  over  a month  before  they  stopped 
counting.  He  is  also  accused  of  invad- 
ing the  police  frequencies  in  Beverly 
Hills,  Long  Beach.  Maywood  and  Gar- 
den Grove.  Once  a victim  of  police  bru- 
tality, Gerritsen  said  his  right  to  con- 


demn the  LAPD  corruption  scandal  was 
constitutionally  protected. 

In  Northern  California,  officers 
from  various  agencies  were  sent  to 
scour  the  area  around  Fresno  after  CHP 
dispatchers  in  December  heard  a plea 
for  help  from  someone  who  claimed  to 
be  a police  officer.  The  voice  said  that 
a fellow  officer  was  injured  and  near 
death.  After  hours  of  searching,  they 
concluded  the  call  was  a hoax. 

The  same  hacker  is  believed  to  be 
responsible  for  fake  calls  of  officers 
injured  and  shots  fired  in  Berkeley, 


Richmond,  Oakland  and  Vallejo. 

Orange  County  police  agencies,  in- 
cluding those  in  Irvine  and  TUstin,  have 
spent  millions  of  dollars  on  new  equip- 
ment that  will  encrypt  police’ frequen- 
cies. Police  are  scheduled  to  start  using 
the  new  system  in  February,  but 
whether  it  provides  a cure  or  just  gives 
law  enforcement  a break  from  frequent 
interference  remains  to  be  seen.  ‘Tech- 
nology will  eventually  come  on  line  so 
that  hackers  will  be  able  to  figure  out 
how  to  interfere  again,"  said  Orange 
County  Sheriff’s  Capt.  Joe  Davis. 


Secrets  of  DSP’s  recruiting  success 
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female  sergeant  and  a black  male  cor- 
poral. The  two  were  freed  up  for  full- 
time recruiting  after  two  civilian  clerks 
were  hired  last  year. 

Between  April  and  January,  the 
team  made  the  rounds  of  some  70  col- 
leges, universities  and  other  sites  in  nine 
states. 

What  has  proved  overwhelmingly 
successful,  Seifert  told  LEN,  is  what  the 
agency  calls  its  Trooper  Recruiter  pro- 
gram which  solicits  help  from  the  ranks 
statewide.  "We  now  have  T\  of  what 
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we  call  trooper  recruiters  on  board  as 
part-time  recruiters  who  are  assigned 
to  the  field  as  full-time  troopers,  han- 
dling 911,  community  policing,  detec- 
tive work,  things  like  that,”  he  said. 
“But  what  they  are  doing  are  attending 
community  events  to  do  recruiting.  We 
have  given  them  training  through  Dale 
Carnegie  in  salesmanship  and  presenta- 
tion skills,  and  they  are  out  in  the  com- 
munity doing  recruitment  every  day." 

The  DSP  also  enhanced  its  technol- 
ogy, developing  an  applicant  tracking 
data  base  and  an  on-line  computerized 
background  check  program.  The 
agency  created  a Web  site  in  Novem- 
ber geared  specifically  to  recruitment, 
and  Seifert  said  a recent  analysis  found 
recruiters  getting  between  100  and  125 
e-mails  a week.  "I  thought  that  was 
pretty  significant.”  he  told  LEN.  "When 
we  did  an  analysis  of  the  entire  State 
Police  Web  page,  the  recruiting  part  of 
the  Web  page  was  within  the  top  three 
to  five  of  the  sites  visited  consistently 
since  November.  I think  it  really  is  the 
way  we  are  going  to  do  recruiting  in 
the  future." 

In  late  1997,  the  agency  began  a 
public  seminar  program  that  offers  tips 
to  potential  applicants  on  how  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  recruiting  process,  includ- 
ing advice  on  what  to  expect  from  writ- 
ten and  oral  exams.  And  taking  a page 
from  the  private  sector,  it  hired  a pri- 
vate consultant  in  1 998  to  develop  long- 
term relationships  with  college  and  uni- 
versity officials  who  might  help  in  iden- 


tifying minority  students  interested  in 
a Slate  Police  career. 

A list  of  at  least  1 0 qualified  minor- 
ity applicants  who  can  accept  an  offer 
to  attend  the  State  Police  training  acad- 
emy after  graduation  will  be  compiled, 
said  Seifert.  Seasonal/casual  positions 
will  be  offered  to  those  applicants  pend- 
ing placement  in  the  next  recruiting 
class.  The  strategy  allows  the  agency 
to  "retain  the  individual,  train  them  and 
prepare  them"  for  the  academy,  he  said. 

The  DSP  also  sent  officers  into  mi- 
nority community  centers  and  devel- 
oped its  own  job  fair  in  Dover  last  year 
so  it  would  not  have  to  compete  with 
other  agencies  also  seeking  qualified 
minority  candidates. 

Pepper  said  he  hoped  that  Charles 
Bnttingham,  president  of  the  state’s 
NAACP  chapter,  would  help  with  the 
agency’s  effort  to  tap  into  the  state’s 
minority  churches.  Making  sure  there 
are  enough  clergy  and  community  cen- 
ters available  for  the  effort  is  key.  said 
Brittingham,  because  the  more  African 
Americans  who  are  involved  in  police 
work,  the  more  there  are  to  go  back  into 
their  communities  and  recruit. 

A one-time  critic  of  the  agency, 
Vivienne  Ross,  who  is  president  of  the 
NAAP’s  Milford-Slaughter  Neck  chap- 
ter. said,  "I  do  think  they’ve  done  a 
better  job  in  the  last  few  years."  While 
the  NAACP  would  like  to  see  an  even 
greater  number  of  minority  recruits, 
Ross  said,  they  would  lake  what  they 
could  for  now. 


The  hidden 
costs  of  crime 
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bloodshed.  We  often  hear  news  reports 
of  suspects  that  die  in  such  exchanges, 
but  leam  little  of  those  that  are  wounded 
and  need  care.  Since  most  violent  crime 
offenders  do  not  have  health  insurance, 
the  cost  of  such  nursing  and  healing 
falls  to  the  you,  the  taxpayer. 

Johnnie,  a 23-year-old  living  in  Los 
Angeles,  joined  his  neighborhood  street 
gang  when  he  was  14.  For  six  years  he 
engaged  in  crime,  graduating  from  petty 
thefts  like  shoplifting  lo  major  offenses 
such  as  grand  theft  auto.  One  evening, 
as  Johnnie  walked  up  the  driveway  to 
his  house,  he  was  struck  in  the  neck  by 
the  wayward  bullet  of  a rival  gang. 
Doctors  at  the  nearby  hospital  diag- 
nosed Johnnie  as  a quadriplegic,  para- 
lyzed from  the  waist  down.  He  was  20 
years  old. 

Since  that  night.  Johnnie  has  lived 
in  a center  for  the  disabled.  Attached 
to  tubes  and  a respirator,  he  requires  24- 
hour  care  by  a licensed  technician.  Not 


employed  at  the  time  of  the  shooting, 
his  escalating  medical  bills  are  paid  by 
the  government  (you).  He  is  expected 
to  continue  to  live  this  way  for  another 
53  years,  at  huge  cost. 

Johnnie’s  situation  is  more  common 
than  we  like  to  imagine.  In  fact,  many 
criminals  who  injure  themselves  in  the 
course  of  plying  their  nefarious  trades 
are  rehabilitated  with  the  help,  once 
again,  of  our  tax  dollars.  The  hidden 
cost:  lifelong  doctor  bills  to  pay  on  be- 
half of  delinquents. 

And,  although  I can’t  be  sure,  one 
can  assume  that  Johnnie's  mother  and 
siblings,  all  severely  traumatized  by  the 
incident,  may  have  entered  therapy 
themselves.  The  cost  of  criminal  activ- 
ity often  extends  past  the  actual  perpe- 
trator and  reaches  deeper  into  the 
taxpayer's  wallet.  The  hidden  cost:  ex- 
traneous. burgeoning  expenses  left  up 
to  society  to  endure. 

In  today’s  world,  crime  may  not  pay. 
but  it  sure  has  its  (hidden)  costs. 
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Upcoming  Events 


APRIL 

3-5.  Police  Trak  for  Windows  lYaining. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  Jacksonville,  Fla.  S395. 

3»5.  Commercial  Motor  Vehicle  Drug  In- 
terdiction. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Po- 
lice Technology  & Management.  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  $300. 

3-7.  Narcotic  Identification  & Investiga- 
tion. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  $525. 

3-7.  Death  Investigation.  Presented  by  the 
Northwestern  University  Traffic  Institute 
Evanston,  III.  $575 

3-7.  Vehicle  Dynamics.  Presented  by  the 
Northwestern  University  Traffic  Institute 
Evanston,  111.  $650. 

3-7.  Internal  Affairs,  Professional  Stan- 
dards & Ethics.  Presented  by  the  South- 
western Law  Enforcement  Institute. 
Richardson.  Texas 

3-14.  Police  Executive  Development.  Pre- 
sented by  Pennsylvania  State  University. 
University  Park.  Pa. 

3-21.  Command  Training  Program.  Pre- 
sented by  the  New  England  Institute  of  Law 
Enforcement  Management.  Wellesley,  Mass. 

3- 28.  Police  Traffic  Management.  Pre- 
sented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
& Management.  Jacksonville.  Fla.  $1,200 

4- 5.  Body  Language  & Interviewing  Tech- 
niques. Presented  by  Hutchinson  Law  En- 
forcement Training,  LLC.  New  Braintree, 
Mass. 

4-6.  Street  Survival  2000.  Presented  by  the 
Calibre  Press.  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  $199 

4-7.  Nonviolent  Crisis  Intervention.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Crisis  Prevention  Institute  Inc 
Las  Vegas. 

4-7.  Nonviolent  Crisis  Intervention.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Crisis  Prevention  Institute  Inc. 
New  Orleans. 

4-7.  Nonviolent  Crisis  Intervention.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Crisis  Prevention  Institute  Inc 
Phoenix. 

5.  Managing  a 911  Center.  Presented  by 
the  New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management.  Wellesley.  Mass.  $95. 

6-7.  Breakthrough  Strategies  to  Teach  and 
Counsel  Troubled  Youth.  Presented  by 
Youth  Change.  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  $149. 

6-7.  Interview  & Interrogation  Methods. 


Presented  by  Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement 
Training,  LLC.  Framingham,  Mass. 

6-7.  Concealment  Areas  Within  a Vehicle. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Tfcchnol- 
ogy  & Management.  Jacksonville,  Ha.  $300. 

6-8. 10th  Annual  Police  on  Bikes  Confer- 
ence. Presented  by  the  International. Police 
Mountain  Bike  Association.  Tucson,  Anz. 

8.  Basic  Defensive  Folding  Knife.  Pre- 
sented by  CQC  Service  Group  and  the  SIG 
Arms  Academy.  Epping,  N.H 

10.  MOAB  Instructor  Recertification.  Pre- 
sented by  R.E.B.  Training  International.  East 
Windsor,  Conn.  $325. 

10-13.  Managing  the  Field  lYaining  Pro- 
cess. Presented  by  the  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity Traffic  Institute.  Evanston.  III.  $550. 

10-14.  Interviewing  Child  Victims  & Sus- 
pects. Presented  by  the  Delinquency  Con- 
trol Institute.  Los  Angeles. 

10-21.  Crime  Mapping  & Analysis.  Pre 
sented  by  the  National  Law  Enforcement  and 
Corrections  Technology  Center.  Denver 

10-14.  Developing  Law  Enforcement 
Managers.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  Jackson- 
ville. Fla.  $525 

10- 21.  At  Scene  Traffic  Accident/Traffic 
Homicide  Investigation.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. Jacksonville,  Fla.  $695. 

11- 14.  Nonviolent  Crisis  Intervention.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Crisis  Prevention  Institute  Inc. 
Denver. 

11-14.  Nonviolent  Crisis  Intervention.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Crisis  Prevention  Institute  Inc 
Los  Angeles. 

11- 14.  Nonviolent  Crisis  Intervention.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Crisis  Prevention  Institute  Inc. 
Vancouver.  B.C. 

12- 13.  Narcotic  & Drug  Investigations. 
Presented  by  Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement 
Training,  LLC.  Cheshire,  Conn. 

13- 15.  Annual  ASET  Conference.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Executive  Protection  Institute. 
Winchester.  Va. 

14.  Community  Justice  Circles:  A Path- 
way to  Peace.  Presented  by  the  Center  for 
Restorative  Justice  & Peacemaking.  St.  Paul. 
Minn.  $50. 

17-18.  Faces  of  Domestic  Violence.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Women's  Haven  of  Tarrant 
County.  Fort  Worth,  Texas 


17-20.  Nonviolent  Crisis  Intervention.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Crisis  Prevention  Institute  Inc. 
San  Diego. 

17-20.  Nonviolent  Crisis  Intervention.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Cnsis  Prevention  Institute  Inc. 
Portland.  Ore. 

17-20.  Nonviolent  Crisis  Intervention.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Crisis  Prevention  Institute  Inc. 
Wichita,  Kan. 

17-20.  Nonviolent  Crisis  Intervention.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Crisis  Prevention  Institute  Inc 
Billings.  Mont. 

17- 21.  Interviews  & Interrogations.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
& Management.  Jacksonville.  Fla.  $525. 

18- 20.  Street  Survival  2000.  Presented  by 
the  Calibre  Press.  Lake  Tahoe,  Nev.  $199. 

20.  Effective  Performance  Appraisals. 
Presented  by  the  New  England  Institute  of 
Law  Enforcement  Management, 
Glastonbury.  Conn.  $95. 

20-21.  Breakthrough  Strategies  to  Teach 
and  Counsel  TYoubled  Youth.  Presented  by 
Youth  Change.  Portland.  Ore  SI 49 

24-May  5.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident  In- 
vestigation. Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  Jackson- 
ville. Fla.  $695. 

24- 28.  Field  Training  Program  for  Com- 
munications Officers.  Presented  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Police  Technology  & Management. 
Jacksonville,  Ha.  $395. 

25- 26.  Tactical  Folding  Knife  Instructor. 
Presented  by  the  CQC  Service  Group  & SIG 
Arms  Academy.  Epping,  N.H. 

25-27.  High-Risk  Incident  Management. 
Presented  by  the  Northwestern  University 
Traffic  Institute.  Evanston.  III.  $475. 

25-28.  Advanced  Management  Practices. 
Presented  by  the  New  England  Institute  of 
Law  Enforcement  Management.  Wellesley, 
Mass.  S395. 

25-28.  Nonviolent  Crisis  Intervention.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Crisis  Prevention  Institute  Inc. 
Austin.  Texas. 

25-28.  Nonviolent  Crisis  Intervention.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Crisis  Prevention  Institute  Inc 
Albuquerque.  N.M 

25-28.  Nonviolent  Crisis  Intervention.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Crisis  Prevention  Institute  Inc 
Omaha,  Neb. 

26.  Managing  the  Media.  Presented  by  the 
New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement 
Management.  Wellesley.  Mass.  $95. 


International  Perspectives  on 
Crime,  Justice  and  Public  Order 
June  5-9  Bologna,  Italy 

Co-Sponsors 

John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice  • University  of  Bologna 
Interior  Ministry  of  Italy  • Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
The  Johns  Hopkins  University  - Bologna  Center 

John  Jay  College  is  proud  to  present  the  Fifth  Biennial 
International  Conference  which  will  provide  an  opportunity  from 
around  the  world  to  come  together  to  discuss  ideas,  share 
effective  strategies  and  develop  innovative  programs  to  address 
pressing  criminal  justice  issues. 

Workshops  and  panels  will  be  held  at  various  historic  locations  in 
the  heart  of  Bologna.  The  conference  will  include  but  not  be  limited 
to  the  following  themes: 


Immigration 

Transnational  organized  crime 
Political  corruption 
Police  training  and  education 
Forensic  science 
Technology  and  crime 
Police  accountability 
Emerging  democracies  and 
the  police 
Terrorism 


Issues  in  corrections,  probation 
and  parole 
Drugs 

Causation,  prevention  and  analysis 
of  crime 
Victimization 

Ethical  issues  in  criminal  justice 
Crime  and  the  media 
Comparative  issues  in  criminal 
justice 


Economic,  social  and  political  impact  of  world  crime 

For  more  information  and  registration  forms,  contact 
Dr.  Roberta  Blotner 

International  Perspectives  on  Crime,  Justice  and  Public  Order 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 
The  City  University  of  New  York 
899  Tenth  Avenue,  Room  436 
New  York,  NY  10019 
(212)  237-8654  Fax:  (212)  237-8465 
E-mail:  intjjAjjay.cuny.edu 
Web  Site:  http://conference.jjay.cuny  edu 


For  further  information: 

Addresses  & phone/fax  numbers  for  organizations  listed  in  calendar  of  events. 


Calibre  Press  Inc.,  666  Dundee  Rd.,  Suite 
1607,  Northbrook.  1L  60063-2760.  (800) 
323-0037.  Fax:  (847)  498-6869  Web 
<www.calibrepress.com>. 

Center  for  Restorative  Justice  & Peace- 
making, University  of  Minnesota.  School  of 
Social  Work.  105  Peters  Hall.  1404  Gortner 
Ave.,  St.  Paul,  MN  55 1 08-6 1 60.  (65 1 ) 624- 
4923.  Fax:  (651)  625-8224.  E-mail 
rjp@tlcmail.che.umn.edu.  Web: 

<www.ssw.che.umn.edu/ijp> 

CQC  Service  Group,  8 Kingsbury  Lane, 
Billerica.  MA  01862.  (978)  667-5591. 

Crisis  Prevention  Institute  Inc.,  3315-K 
North  124th  St..  Brookfield.  WI  53005. 
(800)  558-8976.  Fax:  (414)  783-5906.  Web 
<www.crisisprevention.com>. 

Delinquency  Control  Institute,  University 
of  Southern  California.  School  of  Policy, 
Planning  & Development  PO  Box  77902. 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90099-3334.  (213)  743- 
2497.  Fax:  (213)  743-2313.  E-mail: 
lar@usc.edu.  Web:  <www.usc.edu/dept/ 
sppd/dci>. 

Executive  Protection  Institute,  PO  Box 
802.  Ben-yville.  VA  22611.  (540)  955- 1128. 
Web:  <www.pcrsonalprotection.com>. 


Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement  Training, 
LLC..  P.O  Box  822.  Granby.  CT  06035 
(800)  627-5480  Fax:  (860)  653-0788.  E- 
mail:  dhutch4848@aol.com.  Web: 

<www.patriotweb.com/hlct> 

Institute  Of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment, University  of  North  Florida,  12000 
Alumni  Dr.,  Jacksonville.  FL  32224-2678. 
(904)620-1PTM.  Fax:  (904)620-2453  Web 
<www.unf.edu/iplm> 

International  Police  Mountain  Bike  As- 
sociation, 28  E.  Ostend  St..  Baltimore.  MD 
21230.  (410)  685-2220.  Fax  (410)  685- 
2240.  E-mail:  IPMBA@aol.com.  Web 
<www.ipmba.com>. 

National  Institute  of  Ethics,  1060  West 
State  Rd  434.  Suite  164.  Longwood.  FL 
32760.  (407)  339-0322  Fax:  (407)  339- 
7139.  Web  <hltp:// 

www.clhicsinstitute.com>. 

National  Law  Enforcement  & Corrections 
Technology  Center,  2050  East  Iliff  Ave.. 
Denver.  CO  80208.  (800)  416-8086  Fax: 
(303)  871-2500.  Web:  <www  .nlectc  org>. 

New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management,  P.O  Box  .57350. 


Wellesley.  MA  02457.  (781)  239-7033.  Fax 
(78 1 ) 237-4724.  Web:  <www.neilcm.com> 

Northweslem  University  Traffic  Institute, 

P.O.  Box  1409,  Evanston,  IL  60204.  (800) 
323-401 1 or  (847)  491-5476.  Web:  <htlp:// 
www.nwu.edu/traffic/> 

Pennsylvania  State  University,  Keller 
Building.  Suite  One.  University  Park.  PA 
16802-1302.  (800)  PSU-TODAY.  Web. 
<www.outreach.psu.edu/lCJER>. 

R.E.B.  Training  International  Inc.,  P.O 
Box  845,  Stoddard,  NH  03464.  (603)  446- 
9393.  Fax:  (603)  446-9394  E-mail 
rcbtrng@monad.net  Web 

<www.rebtraining.com> 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  Institute, 

P.O.  Box  830707.  Richardson.  TX  75083- 
0707. (972)664-3468  Fax: (972)699-7172. 
E-mail:  slei@swlegal.org. 

Women's  Haven  of  Tarrant  County  Inc., 
PO  Box  1456,  Fort  Worth, TX  76 101- 1456. 
(817)  536-5496.  Web: 

<www.womenshaven.org/confcrence> 

Youth  Change,  275  N Third  St..  Woodbum. 
OR  97071.  (800)  545-5736.  Fax:  (503)982- 
7910  Web:  <www  youthchg.com>. 


National  Conference  on 
Advancing  Community  Policing: 
New  Partnerships, 

New  Technology, 

New  Results 


MAY  21-24,  2000 


Omni  Inner  Harbor  Hotel 
101  West  Fayette  Street 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

Cosponsored  by  the 
Baltimore  Police  Department  and 
the  Mid-Atlantic  Regional  Community  Policing  Institute 
with  funding  provided  by  the 
Office  of  Community  Oriented  Polking  Services 

Join  us  for  a night  at  Camden  Yards 
as  the  Baltimore  Orioles  take  on  the  Seattle  Manners. 

Seats  are  limited! 

Registration  is  available  on  the  internet  at  www.ilj.otg/Baltimore 
For  more  information,  contact  the  Institute  for  Law  and  Justice 
703-684-5300,  fax  703-739-5533.  or  e-mail  jaUard@ilj.org 
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What  They 
Are  Saying: 


“The  handwriting  is  on  the  wall.  The  courts  consistently  are  ruling  against  affirmative  action/ 

— Boston  Police  Commissioner  Paul  Evans,  following  a court  ruling  that  barred  the  Police  Department 

from  promoting  black  officers  ahead  of  whites  with  higher  test  scores 
to  achieve  affirmative  action  goals.  (Story.  Page  7.) 


